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the continuance or discon- 

tinuance of Anr-Unions, 

aa 7 as one affecting importantly 
Saeeteets =the highest interests, us well 


le ees 


, as thearts and manufactures, 

of the kingdom. By spreading abroad a love 
of art, placing specimens of good art within 
the reach of all, and making the eye of the 
multitude familiar with forms of beauty, these 
associations cannot fail to be of the utmost 
service in the latter respect. The great 
end of art, however, is to civilize, refine, 
and exalt: art-unions enlarge its sphere 
of operations more than is practicable by any 
other means; and on this, the highest ground, 
therefore, should be aided by all who are in- 
terested in general education and the elevation 

of mind. 

To talk of the evil of making good art too 
cheap, — of the danger of sending into the 
world twenty thousand finely-exeeuted records 
of a noble action, or a beautiful effect in nature, 
instead of one, is not merely to talk sheer non- 
sense, but shortsightedly and unjustly. Our 
best authors who write, are producing for the 
thousands, and we venture to think that our 
best authors who paint, and our best authors 
who model, are quite willing to do so too. 

The report of the Parliamentary Committee 
on Art-Unions, to which we briefly referred 
a short time ago, is a very interesting docu- 
ment; clear, eloquent, and convincing. Mr, 
Wyse, by whom it was drawn up, is entitled to 
great praise, and cannot be too highly com- 
plimented for the zeal, knowledge, and ability 
it displays. The various parties who consi- 
dered themselves injured pecuniarily by the 
operations of the London association, and 
artists who, needing no aid themselves thought 
all others were in the same position, were | 
heard, but did not succeed in making even a | 
personal case. 


“ Your committee have not heard,” says the 
report, “even within the limited period allowed 
to judge of the operation of these societies, of 
any injury at all equal to those complained of 
by other bodies, under the influence of the 
ehanges which have been just noticed: on 
the contrary, the persons said to be most 
affected by the system have been most tem- 
perate in their evidence. The more eminent 
painters have more occupation, the more emi- 
nent engravers are better employed, the more 
eminent publishers have increased in their 
business : of the second class of each none have 
complained, with the exception, ia the pub- 
lishing trade, of the retailers, who, within a 
certain limit, that of the one-guinea print, 
sppeer to have suffered; all others seem to 
have received an increased impulse, instead of 
being crushed, as has sometimes been the case 
with other interests onder great combinations. 
Your committee, therefore, feel themselves 
justified in concluding that the operation of 
Art-Unions, so far from so ing or dimi- 
nishing, bas led to the extension and impreve- 
ment of private patronage.” 

As to the great general advantages resalting 
from Art-Unions, the committee appear to 
have been unanimous — they could not be 
otherwise :— 


“ There seems no question that, even under 
present circumstances, Art- Unions havelargely 
contributed to puae ping pope and - the 
colonies, a great portion educated classes 
in the nature and advancement of the fine 
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an inferior description of production, with all 
the faults, both in ject and execution, as- 
cribed to + 2 ee Pedasag wacapr ess § the 
main point will still have attained, the 
pts and ion for a new intel- 
lectual enjoyment to which, till lately, the 
large majority even of the educated public were 
strangers, In this point of view, the very 
cheapness which so many fear as tending to 
lower art generally, must be looked on as not 
only of good omen, but as the actively ope- 
rating cause to produce the end of which all 
seem equally desirous, Were it otherwise, 
we should in consistency look upon the uni- 
versality of the Greek and Etruscan vase in 
antiquity, the diffusion of decorative painting 
throughout Italy, as a disaster, and instead of 
regarding it as it was, and is, as a great stimu- 
lant, be obliged to consider it a great draw- 
back on the improvement of art. It is the 
same in literature. There must be a cheap 
literature to prepare for a dearer. Unless the 
public at large sympathise in Art, and feel it 
to be an enjoyment, we shall never attain any- 
thing national in art, or have a public to ap- 
peal to. This appears to be more requisite in 
this country than in others. We have no 
substitute for the temple and bath of the an- 
cients, nor for the palace and church of the 
Italians. Later, a cheicer and more fasti- 
dious spirit will arise, and a correspondiog 
effort to meet or guide it. That these societies 
are now in a state to take such course appears 
unquestionable to your committee. They can, 
with the large influence alrea:ly acquired from 
nambers and contributions, go far, not merely 
to stimulate, but henceforth to correct and 
direct public taste, This is not to be achieved 
by a mere amount of money taken out of other 
channels and thrown into what may be too 
often justly designated the picture market, 
nor by injudiciously stimulating and then as 
unwisely rewarding inferior, careless, and ill- 
regulated talent, nor even by the benevolent 
rescue from distress of the meritorious and 
modest, but by a well-directed and well-sus- 
tained course of proceedings, carried on 
through a judicious organization, and under 
well-secured regulations, having the encou- 
ragement of art, in all grades, but especially 
of the highest in each, for its ultimate end and 
object.” 


The objections against Art-Unions, made by 
such of the witnesses as were opposed to them, 


| are drawn out in the report, and then swept 


away seriatim, and after a number of sugges- 
tions for improving and extending Art-Unions 
(several of which had been made and adopted 
in the London Art-Union, long previously to 
the appearance of the report), the committee 
recommend that a Bill containing certain pro- 
visions to render them permanently subser- 
vientto the interests of art, should be proposed 
in the present session. 

In aceordance with this recommendation, 
Mr. Wyse has since brought in a short Bill 
for legalizing Art-Unions, similar for the most 
part to the Act for one year, under which they 
are now carried on. It has, however, this 
clause :—*' Provided always, that a royal 
charter or charters shall have been first ob- 
tained for the incorporation of such associa- 
tions, or, provided that the deed of partner- 
ship or other instrument or instruments con- 
stituting such associations, and the rules and 
regulations relating to the preeeedings of such 
associations for sueh pur as aforesaid, 
shall have first been submitted to the con- 
sideration, and be approved of, by a committee 
of her Majesty’s most honourable Pri 
Council, and a copy thereof deposited w 
such committee ; and provided such 
ings for such purposes as aforesaid shall have 
been conducted in strict conformity with the 
royal charter or charters which may have been 
granted, or the deed of or other 
instrument or instruments, constitating such 
association, and the rules and regulations whieh 
may have been approved of, as hereinbefore 
set forth.” 


The Bill was read +. second time on Monday 
last, and is ordered to be committed next Wed- 
nesday. To our great astonishment some 





arts. Were there, even for a time, to prevail 


ber of Government, and it was arranged 
that it should be discussed in committee. — 

We cannot entertain the idea for one mo- 
ment, that any serious opposition will be offered 
to the Bill in question, in the face of commoa 
sense, the mass of evidence brought together 
by the committee, and their unprejudiced and 
impartial deductions; we trust, however, that 
members who have not yet given the subject 
full eonsideration—if there be any such—will 
at once examine the report in question, and 
satisfy themselves of the great importance of 
placing Art-Union: on a sound and permanent 
footing without further delay. 

In the London Art-Union, the subseription 
list for the current year was elosed on Tuesday 
last, and the distribution is announced to take 
place on the 28th inst. The total amount will 
equal, if not exceed, that of any previous year : 
during the last three days no Jess 4 sam than 
eighteen hundred pounds was paid in single 
guineas at the office in Trafalgar-square. Mr. 
W yon, R.A, has completed the Chantrey medal, 
a beautiful work; Mr. Marshall A.R.A., is fast 
proceeding with the “First Kiss of Love,” 
commissioned in marble by the committee; 
O’Neiti’s “ Jeptha’s Danghter” is being elec- 
trotyped ; pictares oy Mulready, R.A., Uwins, 
R.A., and Frost are in the bands of Doo, 
Rolls, Heath, and Lightfoot; bronzes of 
Foley's “ Youth at a Stream” are ready for 
the ensuing distribution, as eve lithographs of 
Ward’s “La Fieur’s Departure.” Cameos 
submitted in competition for the premiums 
offered for the encouragement of gem engrav- 
ing, are under consideration, and many sculp- 
tors are preparing themselves to submit figures 
in competition for the five hundred pounds’ 
premium, which the society propose to give 
next year. 

res 


A COMMENTARY UPON THE LECTURES 
OF PROFESSOR COCKERELL. 


Tus chair of architecture at the Royal 
Academy is a post of great responsibility, and 
one extremely difficult to fill. In the small 
number of six lectures a year, it is expected 
that a subject should be treated, not less com- 
prehensive in its range than any, that ever 
occupied the attention of a fase Bae9 The 
very quantity of matter, and its varied nature 
must alone embarrass the most gifted individual, 
just as an excess of ideas in conversation may 
often militate against perspicuity, in their ex- 
pean It is, in pane duty a, eee 
much is expected, wi opportunit i 
a limited amount of good, We pnp dco | 
to entertain a high opinion of the manner in 
which Mr, Cockerell his difficult task. 
His opinions have often run counter to some 
entertained at the present day ; but no one has 
questioned his ability and learning, or the 
assiduity with which he advances welfare 


of his ession. However we may some- 
times der in opinion, his lectures are not 
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’ the lectures are not without similar evidence, 


‘into Latin by Boethius. Cassiodorus had re- 
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tion, are full of original ideas, and evince al 
perfect knowledge of the capabilities of form 
and colour. ut we cannot so completely 
agree with other observations, which tended 
to ap impression, somewhat differing from the 
first judicious advice. The capability of ex- 
ecuting careful drawings ensures accuracy ; the 
professor is himself a striking instance of the 
union of the skill of the artist with the require- 
ments of the architect, and we cannot think 
the two abilities incompatible. If the advice 
was intended to refer solely to that very ex- 
aggerated style of colouring, which is practised 
in drawings that have to go before committees, 
we coincide with the truth of the suggestion, 
but without very clearly sceing the remedy. 
As long as people look more at blues and re 
than at form and proportion, the present state 
will continue, and it will be necessary for such 
students, as have no immediate prospect of 
success in practice, to spend a portion of their 
time in qualifying themselves to meet the de- 
mand. Unfortunately for art, we are often 
compelled to make success, in the main aim of 
life, the most important part of the considera- 
tion, 

Mr. Cockerell’s remarks on the number of 
theories which lie hid in books, should give 
the impetus to those, who have the time to ex- 
amine these and other sources. As our know- 
ledge of such data increases, our presumed 
discoveries lessen in number, and it would be 
a lubour which would repay the explorer, merely 
to re-discover and exhibit what has been found, 

The most remarkable feature in these lec- 
tures was the change in Mr. Cockerell’s 
opinions, on the subject of Gothic architecture. 
We must say, that the reasons of this change 
should have had the same force three years ago, 
which they have now. In 1843, the professor 
said, that proportions in Gothic architecture 
were “ wholly capricious,” and * subject to no 
order or regularity,” nor that “any have 
been ever attributed” to the style by its 

eatest admirers; and that the delight, con- 

essedly inspired by the works of the middle 
ages, is to be referred to a “ love of the mar- 
vellous,” which is “dangerous, exaggeration 
being the first sign of a mind indifferent to 
the value and beauty and sufficiency of truth, 
and the surest sign of deprivation of judgment.” 
“ The middle age church was wholly founded 
on superstitious associations.”* These and 
similar views were subsequently combatted, 
and we have now the pleasure of finding 
the professor an advocate on our own side 
of the case. In the recent lectures the pro- 
fessor states, that there were principles of 
design, capable of explanation, but not appre- 
ciated by “modern Goths,” and in another 
place, that no random or caprice entered into 
the principles of the style. Indeed, the whole 
course conveyed an impression, quite opposed 
to that in previous lectures. It has been 
urged repeatedly in these poses that a better 
system in the modern adaptation of Gothic 
architectare was demanded, and we ‘are there- 
fore able to concur in most of the professor’s 
comments on the present state of taste. It 
was well said, that we must distinguish between 


avoid becoming partizans of particular styles, 
as we are apt to do. 

We cannot assent to the statement, that the 
Gothic architects knew nothing of mathe- 
matics ; we think that evidence will prove the 
reverse. Their constant love of geometrica 
forms is shewn in ornaments the most minute, 
and in the construction of their tracery, and 


“The early architects,” says Mr. Hawkins, 
“were certainly not ignorant of Euclid’s 
works, which had been translated from Greek 


commended Euclid to Theodoric, king of the 
Goths.” But there can be no question of the 
unexampled skill, which their works exhibit, 
and if some of them have failed, there is no 
reason why we should not avoid sach failures, 
sept a better knowledge of the cause. 

he value of the principles is not necessarily 
lessened to us. In examining the theory of 
Gothic architecture from the plan, rather than 
professor has acted 
only in accordance with the method he has 
often ably advocated, and which though at va- 
riance with ordin ractice at present, is 
the only proper method. 


the Athenaum, 1843, 








* Vide reports in 
t Vide Vol, 111. passin. j 


Mr. Cockerell might have been di- 
seach We ies account in nes ianus by Mr. 
Hawkins’s book, published long since, and to 
which we do not think he has given sufficient 
credit, we are disposed to allow him the 
merit, which he claims for the elucidstion of 
the particular method from the work of the 
commentator. Mr. Hawkins is certainly not 
clear as to the squares, and it would appear 
from some parts of the plan, that he intended 
the diagonal lines for the vaulting. That this 
was the system on which the Gothie architects 
worked, we do not think has yet been quite 
proved, neither can we admit that Mr. Cock- 
erell has been the first to suggest a theory. 
Mr. Billings, Mr. Cresy, and Mr. Griffith have 
all preceded, and the system of the first, 

ublished in his book on the Geometric 

racery of Carlisle Cathedral, which was in- 
deed referred to, is identical in principle with 
that of Mr. Cockerell. We were not previ- 
ously aware, that the architects of the middle 
ages were in ion of the text of Vitru- 
vius, but, at arte we cannot understand the 
proof that their style originated from that 
author, Cesarianus may indeed have taken 
his illustrations from Gothie buildings, under 
the idea, that he was expressing the doctrines 
of Vitruvius, but Cresarianas was not a Gothic 
architect, for he was the pupil of Bramante, 
and was contemporary with “ Michael Angelo, 
the Florentine.” This would be about the 
year 1520.—The explanation of Cesarianus 
may belong to Mr. Cockerell, but similar 
ideas have been suggested by other parties ; 
much credit is, however, due to him for the 
examples he has adduced. The professor is 
of opinion that the origin of the Vesica Piscis 
is greatly misunderstood, and that it was in- 
vented solely for the geometrical purpose of 
erecting a perpendicular upon a straight line. 
Although this reasoning taken per se may ap- 
pear plausible, it is at variance with a great 
amount of argument on the other side. The 
occurrence of the form as a symbol in the ear- 
liest ages of the church, its constant recur- 
rence in places, where it had evidently a sym- 
bolic meaning, and a want of accordance in 
the motive and use of the Vesica, inclosing 


the figure in one of the diagrams, and that 


which was drawn at the feet lead us to retain 
the old opinion, viz., that the fish was the an- 
cient symbol of Christ, and that the letters of 
its Greek name were those which were after- 
wards abbreviated to 1.H.S. The Camden 
Society have declared war against Mr. Cock- 
erell, and perhaps he reciprocates the enmity. 
As we have not had an opportunity of referring 
to the book of Cesarianus, we assume Mr. 
Cockerell has stated correctly, that the com- 
mentator indisputably refers to the Vesica 
Piscis, as inclosing the plan of the cathedral, 
for if there be any question as to the author’s 
meaning, the merit of this discovery must be 
left with Mr. Kerrich, 

As to the system of proportion by triangles, 
we believe that Mr. Cockerell laid no claim to 
the discovery of that method, as it was not only 
shewn in Mr. Hawkins’s book, but also in the 
great work of D‘Agincourt, which was re- 
viewed in the last volume of this journal. As 
regards the proportions of Westminster Abbey, 
the height of which, compared with the width, 
is that of a church with double aisles, the 
question arises, whether at any period there 
was any intention of erecting additional aisles ? 
Such an opinion, otherwise supported, would 
gain weight from the fact that, in the present 
aisle, there is a double row of windows, the 
upper range serving, in such an event, for the 
aisle clerestory. 

The remarks on symbolism, and on the 
attachment to particular numbers, conveyed the 
impression that the professor recommended 
the like observance in future churches; and in 
speaking of the four columns and the three 
divisions in the “ temple in antis,” he appeared 
to have caught a notion from the Cambridge 
Camden Society, the influence of which we are 
not desirous to see extended. The evidence 
of the acquaintance of Sir Christopher Wren 
with the system of the Freemasons, has 
received confirmation from Mr. Cockerell. 
Some comments are made in another place on 
the retention of the spire, the -sereen, 
the oblong plan, = other — of middle 

origin, and on ication of proportion 

by rio to the ae front of St, Pacl’s 
athedral, as illustrated by the late Mr, Bar- 
tholomew. To these marks cf coincidence, 





others are now added, and it can never be for- 
gotten, that in the construction of St. Paul’s, 
Sir Christopher Wren made the greatest use 
of the knowledge of the Gothic architects. 
Mr. Bartholomew had also shewn the similarity 
in plan of Ely and St, Paul’s cathedrals, though 
he was probably not the first, who had noticed 
it. 

In reference to the last lecture, in which the 
professor gave a project fora cathedral, we 
need only say, that it was full of valuable sug- 
gestions, and matter for — consideration. 
There was much, that it would be impossible 
to controvert. But an individual arebitect can 
do little te work a change. Styles of archi- 
tecture bave been the growth of centuries, 
and the produce of nations, and the influence 
of a single mind is seldom apperent. Truly, 
much may be done to improve present taste, 
and mach is in the power of a professor whose 
talent is seconded by his zeal. ee 








AWARDS OF OFFICIAL REFEREES. 
Tue following are the heads of some recent 
awards which have general interest :— 


CHIMNEYS ON CORBELS. 


Mr. Hugh Cooper and the district surveyor 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. submitted a joint 
requisition, relative to a dwelling-house in 
course of erection on the north side of new 
Oxford-street, to the following effect :— 

“ Whereas it is provided in Schedule F of 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act, under the 
rule headed ‘construction,’ with regard to 
chimneys and chimney stacks, except angle 
chimneys, that the foundations and footings 
of every such chimney and chimney stack, 
must be built similar to those of the wall in or 
adjoining to which it shall be, and that every 
such chimney and chimney stack roust be built 
from the foundation to the top thereof without 
any corbelling over, whereby any upper part 
of the “0 wa of such ehimunt aeokinaey 
stack shall overhang any lower part of the 
brickwork on the front thereof, and that with 
regard to buildings of the second and third 
rates, the jambs, breast and flue in any single 
chimney may be built upon brick, stone, or 
iron corbels, above the ceiling of the second 
story of every such building. 

And whereas in the party-walls of the said 
building (which is of the third rate), the said 
H. W. Cooper has erected above the ceiling 
of the second story on brick corbels, a single 
stack of chimneys projecting in part 4} inches, 
and in part 9 inches before the face of the 
wall, the said stack of chimneys containing 
three fire places and flues. 

And whereas the district surveyor objects to 
the said stack of chimneys as being contrary 
to the rules before referred to, inasmuch as 
the permission to build on corbels is limited 
to a single chimney, and is not intended to 
apply to a stack of chimneys.” 

The referees determined “that the permis- 
sion in the said Act to build a single chimney, 
is confined to one fire-place and flue, and that 
it is not to be deemed to extend to any greate: 
number than one fire-place and flue, but inas- 
much as the official referees bave reported 
their opinion to the Commissioners of Works 
and Buildings, that the rule quoted in the said 
requisition is inapplicable, aud will defeat the 
objects of the said Act, and that by the adop- 
tion of a modification of the said rule such | 
objects will be better attained, and further that 
the modification recommended, as it regards 
the point in question, is to the following 
effect : — ‘ Nevertheless in any story above 
the first or lowermost story such chimney or 
chimney stacks may be corbelled out on each 
or either side of the wall apon brick, stone, 
or iron corbels to the extent of 4} inches, if 
the wall from which such corbelling is made 
be not less than 13 inches in thickness, and 9 
inches if the wall or the immediate substruc- 
ture of the wall be not less than 17} inches 
in thickness, bat such chimney or chimney 
stack must be properly coursed and bonded 
with the structure of the wall in every course,’ 
—I, the said William Hosking, with the assent 
of the said Arthur Symonds, defer to make 
any direction in the matter, until the determi- 
nation of the Commissioners of Works and 
Buildings shall be made known on seach re- 
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REINSTATEMENTS AFTER FIRE. 

With regard to a dwelling-house in Wel- 
lington-street, Woolwich, partially destroyed 
by fire, a joint requisition was submitted by 
the district-surveyor, and Mr. Jennings on the 
part of the Guardian Insurance Office, setting 
forth as follows: —“ Whereas, the whole 
of the internal constructions have been so far 
destroyed as to render it necessary to reinstate 
the same with new, and such, moreover, is the 
perce and intention of the said Joseph 

ennings, and also to take out the brestsammer 
under the front wall of the said dwelling- 
house, 

And, whereas, it is the opinion of the said 
George Aitchison (the district surveyor), that 
the external and party-walls are not in so 
ruinous and dangerous a condition, as to 
warrant the said George Aitchison in requiring 
that they be pulled down and rebuilt. 

And, whereas, it is the opinion of the said 
George Aitchison that the proposed reinstate- 
ments of the chief parts of the said dwelling- 
house is virtually a rebuilding of the said 
house, and that under Section 5 of the said Act, 
the external and party-walls must be rebuilt 
of the height and thicknesses shewn in 
Schedule C, part 2, of the said Act, and in 
conformity in every respect to any other rules 
therein affecting their constructions. 

And, whereas, it is contended by the said 
Joseph Jennings that the proposed reinstate- 
ment is onty to be regarded as a repair, and 
that he is only bound to take care in perform- 
ing such repairs, that nothing be done which 
would render the said dwelling-house less 
comformable to the aforesaid Act than it was 
heretofore, or admitting, that under Section 5 
of the said Act, the building in question must 
be repaired in accordance with the schedules 
of the said Act, that he is not bound to remove 
or alter (by pulling down) existing walls or 
other constructions, but merely to make such 
additions as will make the new works conform- 
able to the said Act; as, although in Schedule 
D, part 2, in the clause relative to the mate- 
rials to be used in rebuilding, it is enacted, that 
when one-fourth of the whole surface of an ex- 
ternal wall is taken down, every part thereof 
must be rebuilt according to Act, that as no 
part of such wallsis taken down, the premises 
cannot be considered to be rebuilt.” 

The award was, that “ inasmuch as the in- 
closing walls of the building in question re- 
mained sound, we, the said official referees, 
do hereby determine and award, that the works 
in question may be done in the manner pro- 
posed by the said Joseph Jennings in the said 
requisition, and that it will not be contrary to 
the said Act to allow the said walls to remain.” 

The costs to be paid by Mr. Jennings. 


FOUNDATIONS — UNDERPINNING. 


The surveyor of the western district of the 
city of London lodged an information against 
Mr, Southgate, for making sundry alterations 
in a house, 170, Fleet-street, contrary to the 

rovisions of the Act: that is to say :—“ First, 
in excavating a part of the basement story of 
the said premises to an additional depth of 
about three feet, and adding to the foundations 
of the surrounding walls by underpinning; 
such additional foundations not being properly 
constructed in relation to the width of the 
footings of such walls; and secondly in com- 
mencing such work without previous notice to 
the district surveyor, as required by the said 
Act.” 

The referees awarded, “that notice ought 
to have been given to the surveyor of the dis- 
trict, and that the works in question havé not 
been done in conformity with the said Act, 
and by this our award we do hereby direct that 
the building owner do forthwith, at his own 
expense, shore up the walls in question and 
underpin the same to their full thicknesses, 
and to the full depth of the excavations on 
solid foundations with proper footings, and in 
all other respects in conformity with the direc- 
tiens of the Metropolitan Buildings Act.” 

Costs of office and surveyor’s costs to be 
paid by Southgate. 


WALLS ABOVE ROOF OF ADJOINING HOUSE. 


Mr. Sissons, of Notting Hill, and the sur- 
veyor of the Hammersmith district, requested 
the decision of the referees on the following 
matter, papeveng which a doubt had arisen :— 
“In the case adjoining houses, some of 
higher elevation than others, with respect to 
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the walls used or built in order to be used, as 
a separation of two or more houses, are those 
portions of the said walls which are above the 
roofs of the lower buildings, still to be eon- 
sidered ‘ party-walls,” and, in consequence, 
required to be finished in conformity with the 
rules in Schedule D, part 3, ‘ Height of party- 
walls above roof.’” 

The referees decided, that they must “be 
considered as party-walls, and as such. must 
be built and finished in every respect in con- 
formity with the rule in Schedule D, part 3, 
of the Metropolitan Buildings Act, headed, 
‘ beight of party-walls above roof,’ and all the 
other rules regulating the construction of 
party-walls in the said schedule.” 








- A NEW MATERIAL 


POR CONSTRUCTIONAL AND DECORATIVE 
PURPOSES. 


W« have recently examined, in the manufac- 
tory of Messrs. Keen and Co., York-street, 
Lambeth, through the kindness of Mr.T. Lahee, 
one of the firm, a natural resin or mastic, re- 
cently imported from the East Indies for the 
first time, which appears to be applicable, with 
great advantage, to many uses in the construe- 
tive and decorative arts. It is called Gutta 
PERCHA, and is somewhat like India-rubber 
or caoutchouc, bat it is advantageously distin- 
guished from it in its freedom from stickiness 
when dry, in its not being so affected by at- 
mospheric heat, or by unctuous oils, and in its 
being workable by means of hot water alone. 

Some of its properties are stated to be :— 
That it is soluble in essential oils, but resists 
to a great extent the action of grease and unc- 
tuous oils: it mixes readily with paints, pig- 
ments, and most other pos Sb mod matters: it 
is repellent of, and unaffected by cold water or 
damp ; it may be so softened by mere immersion 
in hot water, or by exposure to steam or hot 
air, as to be capable without further treatment 
of being kneaded, or moulded, or rolled out, 
or pressed into any desired shape, and to any 
extent of tenuity: it is of a strongly adhesive 
or agglutinating quality, and when dry is free 
from stickiness: in the dry or solid state it is 
flexible, of great tenacity, and to a slight de- 
gree elastic: it is impermeable to, and not 
injuriously affected by atmospheric air: in a 
pure state is nearly inodorous, and it is little, 
if at all, injured by use (except as a fuel), and 
may, after it has been employed in a manu- 
factured state, be recovered or renovated, and 
manufactured anew. 

The patentee gives the following exemplifi- 
cation of the uses to which it is applicable in 
the plastic state :— 

“ By itself it may be manufactured by mould- 
ing, stamping, embossing, casting, or any other 
known process or processes for giving figure 
and form to plastic substances, into various 
articles of use, as glass and picture-frames, 
cornices, mouldings, and other architectural 
ornaments, panelling, mosaics, &c.; buttons, 
studs, counters, labels, balls, &e.; bracelets, 
armlets, garters, rings, and other circular arti- 
cles, reins, bridles, belts, bands, &e, Or it may 
be used (when sulpharized especially), for any 
purpose for which an elastic air and water- 
proof substance, unaffected by ordinary degrees 
of heat, is suitable, as, for example, as a mate- 
rial in which to produce pictures either io re- 
lief or in intaglio; or as a covering for beds, 
couches, and cushions; or as a material for 
billiard-table cushions, or as a substitute for 
metallic springs, or as a bearing for railway- 
rails and chairs, or parts of machinery, or as a 
material for atmospheric railway and other 
valves.” 

The patentee observes,— There are other 
combinations in which the gutta percha is in 
its plastic state intimately mixed or blended 
with other materials, as, for example, there 
may be added to the gutta percha, while in the 
kneading-machine, paper- pulp, wood-dust, lea- 
ther-dust, hair, bristles, oakum, &e.; and com- 
pound fabrics will be thus prodaced wy suit- 
able for paving, roofing, sheathing, other 
ay cel 

or example, we saw some planks formed of 
this curious material and saw-dust, which it 
was proposed to lay instead of boards, to pro- 


‘duce a noiseless floor. 


For taking some description of casts it is 
used in a granular state; the process is thas 
described in the specification :—“I take the 





powder sprinkled rather thickly 
— is then drawn across the surface, 
which causes all the sunken parts or holes to 
be filled up, and removes any superfluous pow- 
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der from the raised parts. The surface is then 
subjected to a heat sofficient to soften the 
gutta percha, when the piece of cloth, leather, 
paper, or any other substance or material which 
may be desired to take the impression in relief, 
is laid upoc the surface, and pressure applied 
to it by a roller or otherwise; the gutta percha 
leaves the broken parts, or holes, and attaches 
itself to the cloth or other substance, which 
then exhibits an exact copy, in very bold and 
durable relief, of the original subject.” For 
one or another, Gutta Percha can 
hardly fail to be extensively used. 








LUTON TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 


Sin,—As I consider your journal, from its 
extensive circulation amongst the members of 
the profession, eminentiy calculated to ameli- 
orate the present absurd system of architec- 
taral competition, I inclose for insertion 
in Tak Boisper, copies of two letters that 
have passed between myself and the 
of the Luton Town Halil Building Committee, 
who, you are aware, have lately advertised for 
designs in the public papers. The subject is 
one of particular interest just now, as several 
public architectural competitions are pending 
in London, Blackburne, and elsewhere, the 
terms of which, as laid down by their several 
committees, are most obnoxious to the interests 
of the profession ; and this not from any sin- 
ister intentions on the of these gentlemen, 
but a very naturally existent ignorance of what 
is required in such cases,—required as of hon- 
ourable men, seeking the implicit confidence of 
the competitors, and also required for obtaining 
the very object they bave in view, viz., the 
adoption of a good design, the employment of 
a good architect. The use of competition, its 
advantage to the public. and the profession, is 
beyond question ; ite abuse most disastrous to 
each, as every day’s experience serves is 
prove. 

Your own columns, Sir, afler a competition 
has been decided, teem with the querulous 
Jeremiads of the disappointed competitors, 
who, it occurs to me, are after all the main 
authors of their own mishap; for it rests with 
the profession themselves, and more especially 
the Tnetitute of British Architects, to reform 
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what was meant by the clause 

placed in inverted commas in writ rel 2 
notice of competitions : “‘ The architect whose 
plan is adopted, will be required to superintend 
the work, if an ment can be made 
to that effect,”—I received the following 
answer :— 


‘‘Stn,—The committee intend to employ the 
author of the best to tend the work, 
but they have been told that, in such case, if no 
pees eed daphgy devo udheg elton agg 
to charge five per cent., besides extra journeys, &c., 
and @ clerk of the works; this they think is too 
much. The time cannot be extended, as the season 
is so far advanced—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Epwarp WILiiamson. 
Laton, 28 March, 1846. 
To William Young, Esq. 


This wes a very straightfor,.2zrd answer ; 
but, as the probability of a good de- 
sign succeeding in such a competition, most 
unsatisfactory—and I replied— 


“7, Granby-street, Mornington-creseent, London, 
: ” March 31, 1846. 
LUTON TOWN HALL. 


** Sra, —I am obliged to you for your candid ex- 
position of the committee's views; and make no 
doubt whatever, they are strictly well intentioned ; 
bat their result will prove most mischievous to 
your project and injurious to the competitors. 
5 cent. commission, a clerk of works and tra- 
v expenses, are indeed the terms you would be 
asked ; and these, to do your committee justice, I 
could most easily shew are reasonable. It is usual 
to award these terms and premiums in cases of 
public competition, and very properly. 

As the case stands, allow me to say, your com- 
mittee offer whatever for respectable archi- 
tects to contend for ; for it would appear from your 
note the cheapest artist is sought not the dest, and 
your competition instituted in the hope that happily 
your committee may meet with an architect whose 
terms shall be the lowest, and his taste and expe- 
rience the best. 

This, Sir, cannot be; there are quacks in every 

ion; and I would from long experience of 
these matters seriously warn your committee against 
leaving open a door for adventurets, in so important 
a transaction as the erection of a public building. 

I say it in all sincerity, you will ultimately find 
yourselves to have been better served, your com- 
mittee’s object better attained, if you would at once 
set aside the present terms, and make your competi- 
tion a means for ascertaining, not who will superin- 
tend your town hall for the lowest commission, but 
who is best capable of erecting you a handsome, 
convenient, and substantial edifice. 

Were you to have offered in your advertisement 


competitor, because some other offered his services 
for less), many young architects would doubtless 
compete, as the honour in such cases is always an 
ject, But, disposed as 1 otherwise might be to 
do so myself, I cannot enter the lists against the 
talent usually to be encountered in such cases, 
joined to the unseemly canvassing and cupidity 
your present terms are certain to subject you to. 
I have not the sli doubt that, so far from 5 
per cent., you will have offers to serve you at 4, 3, 
24, and even 2 per cent., and I therefore decline 


In apologizing for the trouble I have occasioned, 
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on 
paid for the discharge of these - 
sible duties,—I am, Sir, your obedt, rhe 
Wittiam Yorne. 
Edwd. Williamson, Esq., Luton. 


I think, Mr, Editor, architects have a reason- 


able right to require, in these cases of open 
competition, x pledge on the of the com- 
mittees that the employ the euthor of the 

, at the customary 
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cease to be what it is, a pest to both committees 
and competitors.—I remain, Mr. Editor, your 
| obedt. servant, Witisam Younes. 

7, Granby-street, M 

March 31, 1846. 

*.* We have received five communications 
to the above effect : perhaps it may not be too 
late to induce the committee to revise their 
conditions. If they do not it is to be hoped, 
in the words of one of our correspondents :— 
* That no educated architect will so d 
the character of his profession as to submit 
designs, when he will be e » and may 
be called upon, to execute his work for less 
than the customary professional commission of 
five per cent.” The time allowed for the pre- 
paration of the drawings is much too short. 





THE QUEEN’S PAVILION, BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE, 

Iw the last volume of our journal (page 349) 
we described, at some tong, the fresco paint- 
ings and decorations, executed in the Queen's 
Pavilion, 2 many of our most eminent artists, 

0 


and in so doing, mentioned that her Majesty 
had ordered they should be engraved and 
published. The result is an elegant folio 


volume,* containing sixteen engravings, with 
an introduction, by Mrs. Jameson, which gives 
the names of all the artists and manufacturers 
who were employed, as well in the painting as 
in the stuecoes, modelling, carving, and pave- 
ments, 

The engravings include a general view of 
the pavilion, plan, sections, and™ parts; the 
eight lunettes (by Stanfield, Uwins, C, Leslie, 
Ross, Eastlake, Maclise, E. Landseer, and 
Dyee) at large; perspective views of the three 
apartments; bas-reliefs, and the furniture. 

The following observation, by Mrs, Jame- 
son, agrees so entirely with our own views, at 
various times expressed, that we are induced 
to extract it:—* In the selection of the sub- 
jects, the artists were left free, and the result 
proves the absolute necessity of a presidin 
mind, where it is intended that diversity o 
parts shall blend into a well-ordered whole; 
for here we find that three of the subjects are 
nearly similar, yet presenting, even in their 
monotony, a sort of inconsistency, for we bave 
three different ladies on three different chairs ; 
while two subjects are absolutely identical— 
Comus driven ont by the brothers—and this, too, 
in the illustration of a which so abounds 
in suggestive imagery, that almost every line 
isa pieture! A farther inconvenience, result- 
ing from this deference to the individual taste 
and arbitrary choice of each painter, is, that the 
pietures do not form a regular series, and that 
the same incident is twice repeated. Had the 
painters worked together, with a mutual un- 
derstanding of their task as a whole, this 
would ngt have occurred ; and it is noticed here 
because every observer, even the most careless, 
will perceive an error which seems at first 
view unaccountable, but which may, with some 
forethought, be avoided in future undertakings 
of this kind.” 

The work will interest several classes, those 
who, away from town, or debarred from the 
opportunity, are anxious to see, if not the 
summer-house itself, faithful representations 
of it, and all those who are en in the 
decorative arts, or concerned in their progress. 
Mr. Gruner is entitled to praise for the manner 
in whieh the book is produced, notwithstand- 
ing that some of the lunettes might have been 
better drawn. 








Merroro.izan Imeaovements,—In an- 
swer to a question put by Sir Robert Inglis a 
few evenings since, relative to the bills pre- 
pared by the Treasury for the carrying out the 
pce fg pe ”, he fourth and _— re- 
ports of ¢ etropolis Improvement mis- 
sion, Sir Robert Peel stated, that the two 
bills in question beving been framed under 


W oods and Forests’ ment, it was deemed 
advisable to forward to him in Ireland, 

of the measures before they were brought be- 
fore the House, This was the sole cause of 
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THE SUFFOLK-STREET EXHIBITION. 


Tue twenty-third exhibition of the Society 
of British Artists, was opened to the public on 
Monday last, At the private view on Satur- 
day, there was a greater crowd than we have 
ever before seen there, including a large 
number of 8 distinguished by their posi- 
tion or their love of art. The exhibition, as a 
whole, is unquestionably better than it was 
last year, and although containing few at- 
tempts at high art, may he eh as @ very 
satisfactory and pleasing collection, well de- 
serving examination. In the department of 
landscapes the society is strongest; many of 
the specimens now exhibited are admirable, 
and would justify the highest encomiams. It 
is too much the habit of some critics to com- 
pare in their own minds the annual exhibitions 
of modern art, with standard collections of 
older art, and finding as they necessarily must, 
a striking difference between them, to condemn 
the artists of the present day, and say there is 
no progress, They seem to forget that the 
latter collections are the result of years, the 
best specimen of this man and the best speci- 
men of that, weeded and improved as oppor- 
tunities occur, and ultimately representing the 
artistic result of a considerable period of time; 
while in the modern exhibition, on the contrary, 
all bave been prodaced within twelve short 
months, and are necessarily unequal and 
various. 

Pyne and W. J, Allen exhibit a number of 
sterling landscapes; “The Menai Straits” 
i by the former, and “ The Clwyd Vale, 

enbighshire ” (125), by the latter, are truly 
admirable, Huristone’s “Gulnare and the 
Pacha” (174) is very nearly a first-rate work. 
Holiand as a colourist bas rare merit; and 
Woolmer displays in the present exhibition, if 
not great genius, something very near akin to 
it. Montague has some exceedingly clever 

ictures, as have Clint, Boddington, Clater, 
Tennant, the younger Wilson, and Hassell ; 
the latter artist has improved considerably, 

Baxter’s portraits have much sentiment and 
feeling ; and Herring and Josi, in horses and 
dogs, have but one rival. Anthony’s pictures 
have not a few faults, but exhibit sufficient 
mind to make us forgive them all, 








INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Last Saturday evening a general meeting 
of the members was held in the room of the 
Society of Arts, Adelphi; Mr. W. R. Col- 
lett, M.P., in the chair. Two papers were 
read, one on eriticiem of works of art, the other 
containing recollections of Harlowe, the painter 
of the Kemble family, The chairman expressed 
an apxious desire to aid the advance of art, 
and, moreover, shewed in the course of some 
brief observations, that he was not unobservant 
of its progress. He took occasion to remark 
on the necessity which existed in this country 
for a public school of art, irrespective of the 
Royal Academy or any other institution, where 
the human figure could be studied from living 
models, the advantages afforded in that respect 
on the continent being the seeret of the supe- 
riority with respect to drawing in foreign 
compositions. 

We take the opportanity to remark, that 
the mode of ballotting for members practised 
by the Institate, is not a convenient one, as it 
delays the business of the evening unnecessarily. 
If, instead of forcing each member to rise from 
his seat and walk to the table as many times 
as there are candidates, the box were carried 
round by the attendant, it would not interfere 
with the reading of the papers. 

The council have recently determined to 
raise the annual subscription from one guinea 
totwo. The number of members is at present 
about 400, producing too small a sum, as the 
subseription now stands, for the purposes of 
the initiation. We ore the alteration will 
be viewed favourably by the members generally, 
and be the means of enabling the committee 
to proceed more vigorously, and with wider 
views than they have yet manifested. 

——e 


A sew Roman Catholic chapel at Law- 
rieston, Glasgow, wes o or the first 
time on Sunday week. a ae 
being a large and commodious building, and 
ereditable to the taste of the present time. 
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THE MASTERS AND THE WORKMEN IN| 
MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL. 


Sra,—In your publication of the 28th alt., 
ou have a statement under the head of “ Strike | 
19 the Building Trades,” to this effect, “ The | 
whole of the building trades of Manchester | 
have turned out, in some instances for an ad- 
vance of wages, and in ethers for an 
ment of the hours of labour,’ It is with s view 
of correcting this statement, whieh if vn- 
contradicted, is caleu in- 
fluence of your widely ated ta 
militate against the interest of those work- 
men who gre victims to conspiracy of he 
employers, and to predjudiee a cause whieh 
the publig have taken u so much sym- 
pathy, thet } am induced to affer you the truth 
of this metter, and to appeal to your sense of 
jastice ta giye it a place in your next publica- 
tion. ‘ Z 
The Manchester Guardign, speaking of the 
carpenters and joiners, *, n They ceased 
working on Saturday the ah ultime, and on 
Monday, the 2nd inst., they remaved their tool- 
chests, &c., and have singe remained out, On 
the same day the brickla also guitted their 
work, and have continued out; this of itself 
would soon have rendered it necessary for the 
employers in the other brapebes of the build- 
ing trades, to give notice to their workmen, as 
if houses and other buildings are not erected, 
there can be little need of slaters, plumbers, 
glaziers, plasterers, and tera, with their 
jJabourers. But in addition to this it was as- 
certained, that Jevies were being meade on all 
these branches of trade for the support of the 
carpenters and bricklayers ap strike. Inde- 
pendently, therefore, of the fact that the work- 
men in one or two branehes of trade having 
ceased working naturally stopped the other 
branches, the masters found that the wages 
they paid in this dearth of eceupation, served 
to aid the turn-outs in maintaining the strike, 
and they accordingly gave notice to their 


workmen in the trades we have named, and | 


the men in all these trades ceased to work on 
Saturday evening last.” 

Now, Sir, this statement of the Guardion 
of the same date from which you took your 
extract last week, carries upon its face nothing 
but self-contradiction, if it he as the Guardian 
states, “that the workmen in one or two 
branches of trade having ceased working, aa- 
turally stopped the other branches,” wherefore 
the necessity of the masters resorting to other 
measures? Because that statement is not true ; 
it is a statement put forth to seduce the publie 
to the belief that 1,500 or 1,600 men had been 
thrown out of employment as a natural conse- 
quence of the earpenter’s strike; it is a trick 
to create disaffection among the working 
classes—it is a trick to cast odium on the car- 
penters of Manchester, and to shield them- 
selves from public scorn and abuse. The 
fact being as the Guardian inadvertently 
admits, viz., “that it was ascertained that 
Jevies were being made in all these branches 
for the support of the carpenters and brick- 
layers on strike.” This, Sir, is the offence 
which has brought down the resentment of 
the omeleyers The bricklayers did not quit 
their work as implied “either for an advance 
of wages or for an abridgment in the hours of 
labour ;’ they were discharged because “ the 
employers found the wages paid in this dearth 
of occupation, served to aid the turn-outs in 
maintaining their strike.” 

“It is not necessary to my present purpose, 

that I should enter into the particulars relative 
to the origin of the carpenters and joiners’ 
strike, or to expose the gross ignorance and 
palpable absurdities of the Guardian, in the 
article which you have been pleased to desig- 
nate as “broadly stated” which appeared in 
Tue Buitper of last week, though | wanid 
willingly undertake to do so if your columns 
were open to such subjects; it is enough, that 
I have proved the masters capable of resort- 
ing to the most dishonest practices and deli- 
berate falshood, to influence pablie opinion 
and to induce workmen by their specious ed- 
vertisements to become instruments for per- 
fecting a tyranny worthy only of a Nicholas, 
There are no men required in Manchester for 
the building trades, but those who are willing 
ta become the slaves of their employers body 
and soul, and as a condition to their being 
emplo ed, must sign @ document to that effect, 
f, Sir, you should at any future time revert 


to the strike at Manchester for the purpose of 
ublication in Tue Buitpes, I shall be most 
oa to supply you with every particular, 
with the strictest regerd to truth. Not court- 
ing your advocacy, not rl 6 your opposition, 
but relying on your justice, | beg to subscribe 
myself a subscriber from the rg bee obedi- 
ent! rs, » Wy LOCKETT. 
iocoes, April Ist, 1846, 





something between 4,0002. and 
This must have a very bad effect on the re 


trade of the town, so as the contr 
tinues, At present there is every 
of a very long and obstinete for the 


union must be well in funds ta support the 
workmen, after the last three of pros- 
perity, and the masters all declare thet they 
cannot end will not pay the wages, or oe 
to the regulations proposed hy the men, The 
follawing is a copy of the laration which 
the masters require the men to sign;-—‘ We, 
the undersigned, do declare that we 
are not, or will not remain, members of 
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for the purpose of supporting a turn-out here 

or elsewhere, amongst the building branches 
| or otherwise, any sum or sums of money be- 
| longing to any sick, burial, or other society 
which has been established for benevolent pur- 
poses alone, ” 


] 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Her Majesty has eppointed aroyal commis- 
sion for the purpose of considering the manner 
in which the various railway projegte having 
termini in the metropolis shall be dealt with. 
The commission consists of the Right Hon, 
Charles Jobn Viscount Canning, the Right 
Hon. James Andrew Earl of Dalhousie, the 
Right Hon, the Lord Mayor of the city of 
London, the Right Hon. John Charles 
Herries, and Sir John Mark Frederic Smith, 
Lieutenant-Colone!l of the Royal Corps of 
Engineers.—— The following standing order 
has during the past week been added to 
those already in force, on the motion of Mr. 
Hume ;—~ “ That in case of Bills for making, 
maintaining, varying, extending, or onrereing 
any aqueduct, archway, bridge, weir, canal, 
cut, dock, ferry, harbour, navigation, pier 
port, railway, reservoir, tunnel, turnpike-roa 
and water-work, and for all other works and 
inclosures on tidal lands within the ordinary 
spring tides, a general plan, shewing the situa- 
tion and approaches to the said aqueduct, arche 
way, harbour, &c., should be denoted upon » 
sheet or sheets of the Ordnance survey, when 
published, or else upon maps of an equivalent 
seale, and extending ten miles on each side; 
and, together with enlarged plans and sections 
of such parts of the works ae sre on the tidal 
lands within the ordinary spring tides, on a 
scale of not less than twenty feet to an inch, 
with the dimensions figured thereon, shall, on 
or before the 30th day of November, be 
sited in the Board of Admiralty, and that the 
same resolution be made a standing order.” 
——On the motion of Mr, Morrison, a special 
committee of the House of Commons has been 
appointed to inquire whether, without di 
couraging legitimate enterprise, ons 
may not be embodied in railway Acts 
better fitted than those hitherto inserted in 
them to promote and secure the ipterests 
of the public, The hon. Epieran said, 
“ that the leading objects he had in view were 
to give a power of revision of fares within 
shorter s than thet of twenty years, the 
hill of last year being evidently 2 failure, there 
heing at thie moment a difference in some 








to a certain degree been abandoned, and they 
find they have no difficulty whatever ia getting 
all the ‘rapidity they want io the piston to 
work with smaller wheels, and to attain as 
high a speed as ever with 
sae wheel.——We lately gave currency to 
a report that on some of the long lines it ia in 
contemplation to establish locomotive divans, 
Another proposition, and one of more 
utility has been made during the past fort- 
night, namely the establishment of travellin 
restaurants. A bill of fare, showing what th 
refectory contains, is to be in each car- 
riage. Bells are to be at command of the 
passengers, to announce their wants to the 
waiter, who will travel to them @ a pas 
row passage glongside the interior of the cer- 
riages constructed for the _—— The 
contract for erecting the 112 arches on the 
Bury railway, extending from Grest Howard- 
street towards Walton, bas been taken | 
Messrs, 8, and J. Holme and Mr. MCocnseatt 
the former executing the brickwork, sa the 
latter the stonewurk.——On the Hadd 
and Manchester line, about 90,000 cubic yards 
of earthwork have been removed, and at “8 
zesent time there are about 500 men and { 
hae employed. The yiaduct at Hudders- 
field has been commenced, and Mr, Nichol- 
son the contractor for the Stande une 
has also began his works,-——-The ink nte 
of coventry are exceedingly indignant at a de- 
ception which they say been ve 
upon them by the London and Birmingham 
Railwa Company, who havi obtained an 
Act “for enlargement of the Sta- 
tion ” purpose converting the land so 
into a coal-wharf, A useful bint for 
towns similar! ig oo Some miles of 
the | way on the 
and Wessers line eid and 
have been delivered 
ned for regular t 
contracted for the 
commences garly in Jul 
jog arran ents f 
fabourtey pa that pert 1 
between sever heed Warminst 
deaths occurred lately on the Lancaster sod 
Carlisle Line, owi the pa 
retired sufficiently far dering t 
rock, In both eases, » portic . 
strack the deceased on their heads and caused 
instant death. 
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THE IRONWORK OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Tue lock, of which we now give a drawing 
the size of the original, will further illustrate 
the skill of the medieval artists in ironwork. 
It probably belonged to the door of an almery, 


one of those receptacles for sacred utensils | 


or the vestments of the priests, which were to 


be found as recesses in the wall, or as richly | 


carved cupboards of wainscot, in various parts 
of an old Gothie church. The design shews 
great skill, in the union of foliage with the 
mullions and cusps. Except where it is op- 
posed to the bolt, the ornament has a clear 
space of a quarter of an inch, or more behind 
it, and the effect is much superior to that in 
the example given last week, where there was 
a third plate unperforated. The ornament is 
here formed of two perforated plates, the outer 
one being rounded at the edges of the mullions, 
and bent to give the undulations of the leaves. 
The lines of the stems are engraved. The 
manner in which the cusps and points are in- 
troduced amongst the foliage is extremely 
happy, though by no means 
instance. Proba 


culiar to this 
y a better illustration could 


not be given, of the variation, which art is able | 


to effect upon the system in Gothic ironwork, 
so well explained by the first example. The 
buttresses, and the crocketted ogee and finial 
are placed in front of the other ornament. The 
handle of the bolt, and some portions of two 
of the divisions, it is evident, are not original, 
and there may be some doubt as to the edges. 
Indeed the cleverness with which antiquities 
are “ vamped up”—to quote the vernacular of 
the dealers—is sometimes calculated to de- 
=, the most nes collector; the man 

who desire merely to something that is 
old, are daily fenatend ipo: and the few, who 
really know, cannot look too closely. The 
key, ved last week, is at present attached 
to thie lock, but we do not think that it be- 
longed to it originally. It a » that the 
bolt was not shot back by turning the key, as 
in modern locks, but unfastened, and could 
then be drawn by the handle. Mr. Rogers has 
two locks in addition to those already given, 
in which the beauty of the design is equally re- 
markuble; they are worked on ‘the same 
principle, but treated in, a manner entirely 
distinet, E. H. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES. 


—_— 


| Sir,—In my last letter I spoke of the 
| stability of the arch as depending upon the 
| position and direction of the line of pressure. 
i will now endeavour as clearly as I can, and 
as briefly as the subject will permit, to lay be- 
| fore your readers its geometrical principles. For 
this purpose, assume any point @ (fig. 1) within 
the limits of the voussoirs as a point in the line 
of pressure. The material at this point will 
have to resist the action of all the forces ex- 
isting between it and the centre C. These 


forces may be reduced to two pressures :— | 


1, the constant horizontal force, which is the 
pressure acting against the key-stone; and, 


2, the weight of the structure between the | 


point @ and the centre of the bridge ; that is, 


the whole of the weight supported by the semi- | 


curve EFDC. From the point C draw HC of 
any convenient length, to represent the con- 
stant horizontal force, and to the same scale 














weight supported by the same arch aC, also 
Gb=G!. Therefore by substituting these 
values of the several lines in the similar tri- 
| angles, the horizontal force: Ga :: weight 
| supported by aC : G1 equating this proportion 
| horizontal JSorce x G1 = weight on aC x aG. 
| And similarly with regard to any other point 
‘fin the line of pressure it might be shewn 
_that the horizontal force xX e2 = weight on 
| 

JC x &. 

From the point f which we have assumed at 
| pleasure, draw fg at right angles to the tangent 
|f2. Then the triangle feg and 2¢f are similar, 
and 2e:; fe:: fe: eg consequently horizontal 
| force x ef = weight on fC x eg or horizontal 
force x ordinate of curve = weight x sub-nor- 
mal. Put the ordinate ef=y; the absisca 
| eC==z, the weight = U, the horizontal force= 
_P; and since the co-ordinates are expressed 

e 


| dy 
| by # and y, the sub-normal=-y— (as is shewn 
dx 


erect the vertical line av, to exhibit the weight | 


of the semi-arch DCEF. Through the point | 


C draw the vertical line IK, and parallel to 
the horizon produce the right line Ga. From 
the point G, and at any convenient angle, draw 
the line Gd= av, and upon it set off coz HC ; 
draw the line ca, and parallel to it from the 
point @ the line db, intersecting the line Ga 
when extended in the point 6. Then, from G 
with a radius Gd, describe the arc intersecting 
the line IK in 1 ; draw the line al, and it will 
be a tangent to the curve at the point a. 
Again, from any point, ¢, parallel to GF, draw 
the line efy, intersecting the tangent al io /. 
Let the vertical line fu= the weight which 
the arch has to sustain between the point f 
and centre C, Draw the line ehi, and upon it 
set off ch == HC, and ei = fu; connect Af, and 
parallel to it draw the line iz. Then from e, 
with a radius eg, describe the are intersecting 
IK in 2, draw f2, and it will be a tangent to 
the curve at the — J. Proceeding in this 
manner, we may draw any number of tangents, 
as m3, 24, &e., and the line traced out by them 
between their points of mutual intersection 
wiil be the curve required. 
Demonstration.—Because db is parallel to 
ca the triangles Gdb and Gea are similar, and 
Ge: Ga:: Gd: Gb. By construction Ge = HC 
=the horizontal force; and Gd== av = the 





| the arch be intended to orens hea 


by the elementary works of the calculus) ; 
substitute these value in the above equation and 


dy dy P 
Py = Uy — or — = — 
de dz UV 


will be the differential equation to the line of 
pressure, and this we know from other reason- 
ing. 

In my letter the other day I observed “ that if 
weight 
on the vertex, it should of the Gotbie or 

inted form. If it be designed to sustain a 

oad on its haunches the form of the ellipse is 
best adapted. When the load is equally dif- 
fused over the horizontal roadway of the bridge, 
the form of the arch should be + pon, 


And lastly, if the load is diffused equally over 
the extrados, the curve of the arch dbea 
catenary.” 


Ist. Let the load be concentrated towards 
the apex of the arch, and suppose the trian- 
gular space mpg, fig. 2, to be ay preg to 
the amount of load. On the line 1K take any 
point e, draw the horizontal line ¢f. and erect 





the dicular fr, then that ion of the 
load that is supported at f will be included 
within the space msfq, and U=x 


space mstq X gravity of each unit of such space, 
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Pat u =the weight of each unit of the load, 
and gm == gp = /, then since gt = ¢f = y 


{ y 
Usui ly— — } or 
2 

dx U " 


y’? 
— = — = —<{ ly — — > whence by integratin 
dy ?P =| -} , : 
for # between the values of o and y 


“{¥ “| ={ =} 
BS mee eee ee 5) i—_— eseak 
Fis s 2P 3 


Which is the equation to the curve of pres- 
sure when the arch is loaded as represented by 
the triangle mgp. 

2nd. Let the weight be at the haunches, 
and suppose the space gop to represent the 
disposition of it, then gué will be the proportion 
of the load resting at the point f, whence by 
retaining the same symbolic expressions for 
the several quantities, 

de U — wty* 
U = wy’? and — = — == — or 
dy ?P P 
uy? 
FB — 1.500 B 
3P 

By comparing these equations together, it will 
be seen that the former expresses the co-ordi- 
nates of a much more acute curve than the 
latter; in fact, that whilst one approaches 
towards a Gothic, the other shews that the line 
of pressure when the arch is loaded at the 
haunches, becomes flattened at the crown, or 
assimilates to an ellipse. 

3rd. Let the load be equally distributed 
along the line gp. Let the rectangle gpmn re- 
present it, and gmrt the load at f Then 
U = uly and 








dx U_ uly ul 
— = — = — or r= — y’*...... (C) 
ay ey 2P 


Which is the equation to a parabola whose 
vertex is C. 
4th. Let the load be equally distributed along 
the voussoirs, and put z= the length of the 
de luz 
curve Cf, then U = Juz, and— = —. 
dy 2 
Bat the differential equation, when the length 
of the curve is involved, is: 








dz dy?) 4 
—={1 +=} In this case 
adr dy? 
pe 
me { 2°+ } Or, by inversion of terms, 
{2,2 
adr z 
dz P2\ } 
(2*+ nem 
Py? 


Integrating for # between the limits of z and 0, 


] 4 
r= =| (ate Pt —P}....D 
lu 

which is an equation of the catenary. 

It must not be supposed, that because I have 
thus shewn the construction of the line of 
pressure, that I advocate its principle; that is, 
the principle of the arch as at present con- 
structed; on the contrary, I consider it 
erroneous, for I conceive that the constant 
horizontal force, HC, fig. 1, that is now re- 
sisted by the arch, should not be so, but be 
borne by a resistance in the horizontal line, 
in which direction it acts. If this were the 
ase, then the line of pressure would not vary 
from the effects of the passing load; and, in 
consequence, the cause of the destruction of 
the greater number of bridges that fall would 
be removed. However, I think the practical 
advantage of the present “ principle” of build- 
ipg compression bridges may be greatly ex- 
tended, and the structures themselves much 
improved by it. The theory of the arch as 
resulting from any tacit reasoning, is usually 
of too complicated a form to be of much prac- 
tieal service: but a practical solution to the 
problem may be easily determined. If we 
construct the arch symetrically with the line 
of pressure, we obtain the most favourable 
form the “ principle” admits, and one which 
any foree, short of crushing the voussoirs, will 

ob disturb. To —— form of curve 
aired for this purpose, having determined 
on the span and versed sine of the intended 





‘cessor at Mossul, Mr. Houwet. 
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bridge, take a chain, ACB, fig. 3, of the same 
size throughout, and hang it to two fixed 
ely AB, so that AB; of intended 
ridge :: DC : to its ve sine. Let the 
weight of the chain bear some definite propor- 
tion to the weight of the voussoir in the arch, 
and load it sinilarly and in the same proportion 
as the arch would actually be, when finished. 
Then the model, ACBEF, will be similar with 
the bridye to be constructed, the only difference 
being, that the one is acting tensionally whilst 
the other has to resist the action of the weight 
by compression ; but the line, ACB, would be 
the form of curve in both cases, and should be 
adopted in compression bridges in preference 
to any other form of curve. The requisite 
depth of the voussoirs may be demonftrated 
by passing a load along the lower line, EF, 
proportional to the extreme load that it will at 
uny time be exposed to. Then the variation 
in the carve, ACB, will shew the variation 
in the line of pressure in the arch; and this 
should be included within the limits of the 
voussoirs,—I remain, Sir, yours, &e., 
March 16,1846. A Baineer Bointper. 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Naples, 6th March.— Aceording to an official 
report of the intendant of the province Mes- 
sina—there have been discovered near Patti 
very interesting ruins of the ancient city of 
Tyndaris. ‘They consist of an orchestra with 
two smaller and four larger rooms, the whole 
wall of the proscenium, a colonnade, seven fine 
marble columns (of two modules height—hind 
part flat), Mosaic floors, &c. ‘That littie-known 
picture of Raffaelle “ La Madonna de! Trono,” 
in the Royal Palace of Naples, bas been just 
copied by the painter Charles Ritter for the 
King of Preteks. It took the artist a twelve- 
month to complete this masterpiece, which is 
appreciated here on all hands. ‘The original and 
copy are both 8 feet by 5. Itis believed, that 
Rattaelle painted it before the famous Spo- 
salizio. ‘Ihe Madonna, splendidly attired, sits 
on a throne, overspread by a baldachin; the 
infant, also completely dressed, sits on her lap, 
and turns playfully to little St. John, who 
stands on one of the steps of the throne, and 
on whose head the Madonna lays her blessing 
hand. On the right is Peter and Catherine, 
on the left Paul and Barbara. Over the 
picture is a charming /wnetie, which although 
undoubtedly by Raffuelle, did not belong ori- 
ginally to the picture. It is to be hoped, that 
this only perfect copy of Ritter, will be instru- 
mental in affording the public some good and 
sterling engravings of this fine work of the 
Urbinate.—The railway from Naples to Bar- 
letta has been mostly contracted for by an 
English company. ut as Benevento, an 
enciqve of the Pope, lies in the direction of this 
line, the Papal Government is throwing every 
impediment in the way itcan. Even strangers 
who go to Benevento for viewing the triumphal 
arch of Trajan, complain of the annoyance 
they have to endure from the Romish stirri, 
&e.—German Paper. 

The Successors of Botta in Chorsabad (As- 
syria.) —The great fame and success of the 
French archeologist have stimulated the ambi- 
tion of other travellers. Mr, Layard, who had 
lived for some yeurs in Chusistan, and then at 
Constantinople, went some months ago to 
Mossul to collect Assyrian antiquities, He 
went first to the ruins of Nimrud, some leagues 
south of Mossul, where his excavations soon 
were rewarded by the discovery of basso-re- 
lievos and inscriptions. But the Pacha inter- 
rupted his exertions, as another had done with 
Botta, and instructions from head quarters are 
to be waited for. The most important late 
discoveries are, however, those of Botta’s suc- 
He went into 
the mountains, and a peasant promised to shew 
him some wondrous cavern in the tier of 
Shenduck. After much toil they found no 
cavern—but a wall of rocks, on which four 
basso-relievos, each six feet by fifteen, were 
to be seen. According to the drawings sent 
by Mr. R., they resemble those found by Mr. 
Tewier in Yesslikaya. Each contains nine 
figures, of which seven stand on different 
animals, as lions, dogs, horses, and the like. In 
the middle sits the king on a throne supported 
by apes, ‘The dress is Assyrian, but as there 
are no inscriptions, the epoch of these monu- 
ments has not been yet ascertained, The 








graven, forms an angle, and at the foot of 
these rocks lies a Chaldean village called 
Malthat. A mass of ruins extends over the 
adjacent country. Thus a new mine of archi- 
tectoral and archeological remnants has been 
discovered, likely to vie in richness with Egypt 
and Persia. p)\ dete that which has been 
found in Niniveh (Chorsabad),surpassesall that 
has ever been discoveredin Persepolis.— Allge- 
meine Zeitung. 

Atmospheric Railways in France.—Iit is 
most probable, that the French atmospheric 
lines will be constructed after the system of 
Mr. Hallette at Arras. According to the report 
of Mr. Segnier, read at one of the last meetings 
of the Institute, it is, besides some other ad- 
vantages, the method of closing the tube, pro- 
posed by Mr. Hallette, which deserves com- 
mendation. The closing, namely, of the tube 
whence the air has been extracted, is not done 
(as chiefly proposed in England) by greased 
valves, buat by smaller tubes of caoutchouc 
adequately inflated. These lie on both sides 
of the fissure of the main tube, and their inner 
segments close towards each other, which is 
effected by the air (both the outward, as that 
contained in them) pressing cn the vacuum of 
the main tube. Mr. S. says, that to become 
convinced of that, he had water thrown on 
the India-rubber tubes, which, however, re- 
mained on them, without, in the least, pene- 
trating into the main tube. As, however, the 
content of air in the smaller tubes is to be q 
constant one, every guard is to be provided with 
a small band-pump, by which he can introduce 
the necessary quantity of air into the elustie 
tubes, which is indicated by a manometer 
placed in the inside. 

Latest additions to the Louvre Gallery.— 
The following sculptures from Greece have 
been placed in the above collection :—A votive 
basso-relievo, representing Theseus, as pro- 
tecting hero of Attica ;—a fragment of a frieze 
on which is represented a scene of the war of 
the Amazons ;— a votive basso-relievo from the 
Island of Creta; Jupiter with Europa, and 
Cadmus at their sides ; a sepulchral stele, repres 
senting a young girl bidding farewell to her 
parents. Of great historical interest are 
twelve marble fragments, with inscriptions 
from Mylasa in Caria. They contain somg 
decrees issued by Mausolus, King of Caria— 
and belong, therefore, to the fourth century 
before the Christian era. 

The Working Classes at Paris.—The estas 
blishment of dvrets (small agreement booke 
between master and man) has been so un+ 
palatable to the working-men of the French 
metropolis, that Government have delayed their 
introduction until next year. 

Floating Structures tn the United States. 
The city of New York possessed, some time 
since, floating hotels and taverns, and even @ 
floating theatre—but lately even a floating 
manufactory has been established in the steamer 
Ohio, on the river of the same name. It isa 
glass-furnace, in which the work is mostly done 
in the night, while the ship is at anchor—the 
day being destined for selling the glass on the 
banks of the river, where passengers are alse 
conveyed. 

Canalization and Barrage of the Theiss in 
Hungary. — Gaining of new land. — Count 
Secheny, who bad already distinguished himself 
in the establishing of the steam navigation of 
the Danube—has been able, at last, to obtain 
the necessary means for the canalization and 
barrage of the above river, the second next to 
the Danube in Hungary. A particular stress 
in these hydraulic constructions, is laid on the 
gaining of immense tracts of new erable land 
from the heaths and jungle of the banks of that 
river.—Lady Secheny also planted the first 
tree, of late, of the public parks and play- 
ground at Buda. 

Splendid Jewish Temple at Berlin.— The 
portion of Jewish reformers of Dr. Sack’s 

arty, intend to build an edifice at the cost of 
00,000 dollars in the Prussian metropolis. 

Hierarchy of Railway Engineers in France. 
—The great works which are to be done on 
the line from Paris to Lyons have caused the 
following systematization to be resorted te, 
The general direction of the works is entrusted 
to Mr. Jullien, chief engineer of roads and 
bridges in the service of Government. Under 
his immediate orders are four superior engi- 
neers, acting in the capacity as chief engineers, 
to each of whom one of the great sections of 












































aod Bridges—all of whom bave obtained from 
the Secretary of State of Public Works espe- 
cial permission to enter the service of the com- 
pany. Itis by these means that it is ho 
that the utmost excellence and solidity wil! be 
imparted to this extensive and im t line. 
— Journal des Débats. . L—-y. 


a) 
NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


A new chureh is about to be erected at 
Merthyr, and it is expected that the Marquis 
of Bate will lay the first stone within a few 
days.———On the 22nd uit., divine worship was 
celebrated for the last time in the old parish 
church of Trevethin, near Pont 1 The 
venerable edifice is forthwith to isc dovoatieland, 
and on its site a new and extensive church, 
from a design of Mr. Wyatt, the diocesan ar- 
chiteet, will be erected. Last week the new 
mill at Cyfarthfa iron-works wae opened with 
considerable éclat, The building covers 
34,800 superficial feet, has twenty puddling 
and ten balling furnaces, and is worked by a 
steam-engine of 240-horse power. The roof. 
ing is not less than 312 squares of 100 feet 
each, The cemetery in connection with 
the Dissenters, at Gainsbro’, Yorkshire, is 
nearly completed. The laying of the grounds, 
&c., has been intrusted to Mr. Stent, 
The cemetery at Southampton being com- 
A the consecration is fixed for the 7th of 

fay, when the bishop of the diocese will offi- 
ciate.—-Mr,. Bridges has commenced erecting 
the additional wing of the Cirencester Royal 
Agricultural College, It is expected that it 
will be finished by the autumn, The parish 
church of Hinton Saint Mary, near Sturmin- 
ster Newton, Dorset, is to be taken down and 
rebuilt in the eourse of the ensuing summer, 
The foundation-stone of a new church at 
Wideombe, Bath, will shortly be Jaid. The 
site is immediately below Cambridge-place. 
The style of architecture will be the early 
English; and a spire of considerable height 
will render the church a prominent addition 
to the architeetural attractions of the neigh- 
bourhood.—_——T he Marquis of Downshire co 
subscribed the sum of },200/, to the funds of 
a new feyer hospita)], which has been erected 
at Hillsborough, chiefly at the eost of the 
Downshire family. The noble marquis has alee 
promised a liberal annaal subscription to the 
corporation, constituted by the Act of George 
III,,for establishing fever hospitals in Ireland, 
The Lichfield Church Building Society 
has lately voted the following grants :—for a 
charch at Cotmanhay, in the parish of Iikeston, 
5701.; for a chureh at Ideridgehay, in the 
parish of Wirksworth, 150/.; for rebuilding 
and enlarging the church at Birmington, 200/,; 
for a parsonage-house af Hazleton, 200). ; for 
a parsonage-house at Clifton, 200/,; for a 
parsonage- house at Whitfield, in Glossop, 2004. 
Measures are now in active progress for 
the erection of the first two out of the four 
sets of publie bathe contemplated in Bir- 
mingham, one neer the north, the other near 
the south side of the town. Steps have been 
taken to enlarge, repew, and renovate the 
ig church of Liddington, near Swindon, 
Vilts, and which improvements, it js expeeted, 
will be made in the course of the ensuing 
summer, It is intended to rebuild the 
parish church of Wambreok, near Chard, at 
an expense of about |,000/, rendered necessary 
in consequence of the dilapidated state of the 
present edifice, and the insufficiency of the 
accommodation afforded therein. The aa- 
thorities at Hull have lately had their attention 
drawn to a plan for a new market, designed by 
Mr, W. H. Burnett, of London, and which, he 
states, possesses many advantages over those 
hitherto proposed, such as a central position; 
a great architectural improvement to the town 
by making fine outlets on the Beverley and 
Anlaby Roads ; a benefit to property generally ; 
great pecuniary advantages to the eorporstion, 
-———Lhe largest and most powerful steam- 
hammer which Mr, J. Nasmyth bas as yet 
constructed, was by him set te work last 
Saturday week at Sir John Guest's extensive 
iron works at Dowlais. The hemmer or block 
of cast-irop, which gives the blow te the iren 
on the anvil, is apwards of six tons weight, 
with a clear fall of seven feet perpendicular, 






































in the , being vo less than 

jae in one pe ewan ge 
managing director of the Eastern Counties 
Railway, Richard Hall, Esq., is about to erect 
a commodious aod sabstantial hotel, having 
architectural pretensions, on a site 
to Bow Creek, and belonging to the 
Junction Railway Company. ——An accident 
similar to those at Pimlico and the British 
Maseum, to which we referred a few weeks 
sinee, occurred lately at Portsmouth Dock- 
yard. A chain gay of one of the derricks, 
which are used for lowering or raising the 
stones, broke, and the end striking one of the 

ters named Cooke, dashed in his skull 
and killed him instantly, precipitating his bedy 
at the same time into the bottom of the exea- 
vation, about twenty-six feet deep. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


A Recent parliamentary return gives the 
following particulars:—The receipts in the 
year ending Christmas, 1845, amounted to 
40, 34, 88. 10d., including 41,7214, 2s, 6d., on 
account of the parliamentary grants of the 
two lust years. The estimated ex iture 
for the year was——for salaries, 18,7991 ; for 
house expenses, 1,968/,; for and 
acquisitions, 12,9511; for book-binding, cabi- 
nets, &c., 6,259/.; for printing ¢ es and 
making casts, &c., 3,766/,; for miscellaneous 
expenses, 146/.; and for redemption of land- 
tax on property recently acquired, 2,7771.— 
total 46,6692 The actual expenditure was 
43,8214.; leaving a balance in hand of 3,147/ 
The estimated expenditure of the current year 
is 47,850/.; and the sum proposed to be voted 
by parliament, 45,406/. The special parlie- 
mentary grants made during the year, together 
with a balance remaining from those of 1844, 
have been chiefly applied as follows :—1,095¢, 
in the purchase of books from the libraries of 
the Duke of Sussex, Mr, Bright, and Robert 
Southey, Esq.; 1,387/ in conve ing the 
Xanthian marbles to England; 1,000/. in the 
purchase from M. de Falconnet of a collection 
of fossils from Buenos Ayres ; 2,830/. paid for 
a collection of prints of the early D 
masters ; 4,275/. for the purchase of a collee- 
tion of the works of early Italien designers 
and engravers; and 330/. paid on seeount of 
classifying and preparing fossils from the Sab- 
Himalayan Mountains.— Total, 11,5182 

Visitors —T he number of persons admitted 
to view the general collections exhibits a steady 
increase, having been, during each of the last 
three years, as under :— 
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Number of visits made to the reading-rooms, 
for the purpose of ray | or research, about 
1,950 in 1810; 4,300 in 1815; 8,820 in 1820; 
22,800 in 1825; 31,200 in 1830; 63,466 in 
1835 ; 67,542 in 1840 ; 69,303 in 1841 ; 71,706 
in 1842; 70,931 in 18435 67,511 in 1844; 
64,427 in 1845. 

Namber of visits, by artists and students, to 
the galleries of sculpture, for the purpose of 
study, about 4,938 in 1831; 6,081 in 1835; 
6,354 in 1840; 5,655 in 1841; 5,627 io 1842: 
4,907 in 1843; 5,436 in 1844 ; 4,256 in 1845. 

Number of visits made to the print room, 
about 4,400 in 1832; 1,065 in 1 ; 6,717 in 
1840; 7,744 in 1841 ; 8,781 in 1842; 8,162 ip 
1843 ; 8,998 in 1844; 5,904 in 1845. 





COMPETITION : LEED’S INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Tue guardians of the Leeds poer havi 
deteomiond to erect an industrial sm 
offered two premiams of 30/. and 15/. for the 
best and second best plans sent in, and 

pointed Mr, Waller, of Huddersfield, and Mr, 
Parker, of Manchester, both architects, to 
decide on the ive merits of the designs. 
Those gentlemen have awarded the ote op 
te Mr, J Thompson, of Leeds, the 


second to Mr, C, W, Barleigh. ge ae This 


Mr. Thompson's pes is Elizabethan, 


to be the largest | 





intensunes of the age ro 
entlemen engaged in the arrangements 
. ventilation and of the two houses, 


the Queen's palace, in the 
tive i no righ 
to gag ory as to the works connected 
with it. What they required was sa 
ference, to make both parties do what it was 
their duty to do, and effect the romney ae 
immediate completion of the work with 
they were entrusted. The works 
all along proceeding under peculiar cireu 
stances; the commission met at first 
had nothing more to do after the selection of 
the plan, and he re pret, pe eapetate 
commission or body had been ap- 
pointed to superintend the construction, The 
committee that had been appointed to inquire 
into the of the building, had no power 
to do any thing else, and had hitherto been 
useless as to the one point their lordsh 
wished to effect,—the expediting the 
tion of the work. It now became notin t Bo 
call on the su —— to interpose, 
rok a of accelerating the progress of the 

uilding. 

Vispoent Canning the motion in 
the absence of the evidence on which the re- 

rt of the committee was founded. The 

uke of Wellington and Lord 
wished the motion postponed, and it was 
resolved that the address should not be 
immediately, as the evidence of the committee 
on the subject. was not yet printed, and that 
the discussion should be roed till after 


Lord Clanricarde when replying, said what 
he wanted was, that the Government should 
direct the Board of Works to see the ex 
differences as to the building settled, not by 
arbitration, but by a specific order, 

Se 


THE LATE MR. LOUDON. 
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Tue pension of 1001, per annum 
granted by her Majesty to the widow of 
estimable author of the “ Cyel ia of 

and Villa Architecture, &c.," is most 
worthily bestowed. The value of Mr. 
don’s numerous writings and the good effected 


it 


ii? 


Loudon during their her 

labour, are ~~ well known. Mo 

trust she may live to enjoy it, to Fe- 
ceive a proper sie Ao her late husband’s 
works. 





Destexs ror tie Fisumonoges’ snp 
Poutterers’ Asytum. — eab- 


mitted in competition for this buil . will 
exhibited to t Fa on Fridey Ss 
(this) Soteodag h, at the Lashes 

Tue New Taeater at Mane a.— 


tion by fire, on 
The 


craig os kereaee™ 


* Vide Vol, ITL., p. 498. 
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THE BUILDER. 








opposition to its 

ing. The feeling at Liverpool is, that under 
the plea of carrying out the views of Govern- 
ment with respect to the sanatory condition of 
town, the company are endeavouring to in- 
themselves with extraordinary powers of 
on for their own benefit. Among other 
things, contemplate a dividend of 
cent., and to their investments 
and their profits certain, a provision is 
made to the effect, thut in supplying the houses 
of the poor, ts may be required 
in advance. A requisition has been pre- 
sented to the mayor, requesting him tv call a 
public meeting on the subject.——It is ex- 
pected that the town will be honoured by the 
presence of his royal highness Prince Albert 
on the event of laying the foundation-stone of 
* The Sailor’s Home.” ‘The site selected for 
the edifice is a vacant piece of ground oppo- 
site the post office——The grand jury last 
week ignored the Bill against Mr. Joseph 
Howell, who had been committed for trial 
under the coroner's inquisition, on a charge 
of manslaughter, arising out of his alleged 
negligence in the snperintendence of the con- 
straction of the tank which burst some weeks 
since, and to which we adverted at length at 
the time.———Great preparations are being 
made at the Zoological Gardens for the ap- 
proaching season. Among other things a 
covered saloon is being erected to contain 


4,900 persons. 
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Pew Books. 


Sporting Architecture. By Geo, Tatrensatt, 
Surveyor. London: Ackermann, Regent- 
street. 


Tue work before us contains a large amount 
of information, on a subject which has received 
comparatively little attention. The name of 
Tattersall seems to shew the author’s right by 
descent to approach it, and gives considerable 
weight to the opinions he expresses. We can- 
not introduce the book to our readers’ notice 
better, than by quoting Mr. Tattersall’s prefa- 
tory remarks :— 

“ The first and best of all architectural beau- 
ties is fitness, The true and ready adaptation 
of the means to the end. The perfection of a 


rpose. 

External decoration, and display in elevation 
only, are but subordinate departments of the 
art. The architect’s first care should always 
be, to attain as nearly as may. be possible, to 
the perfection of convenience in the plan. 

Of all the various departments of the builders’ 
art, none has so suffered from the carelessness 
or prejudice of ages, as that which gives the 
title to this treatise. 

The man who would provide himself a house 
describes his wants, points out his purposes, 
and makes his meaning plain. But it is only 
by a close and intimate acquaintance with the 
nature and the habits of the animal, that the 
designer of a dwelling for the damb creation 
ean succeed in rendering it such as may be the 
most conducive to their comfort, which carries 
with it what is even of more consequence, their 
health. Hitherto, however, this care has been 
considered as unworthy the attention of the 

ional artist; and animals of great value 

ve either been kept in places rendered wholly 

unfit for them, by the carelessness of the archi- 

teet, or consigned to the tender mercies of 
some country carpenter. 

To rescue, then, if it be possible, this subject 
from the errors of ignorance, or the omissions 
of neglect ; to raise it in the estimation of my 
readers to the consideration due to its import- 
ance; and to point out the methods whereby 


an outlay, frequently incurred to little purpose, 
may be ex to the best advantage, will be 
the object of the following pages.” 


The contents include, 1, the stud-farm ; 
2, the stall; 3, the kennel ; and 4, race-stands, 
snd are illustrated by forty-three engravings, 
such as designs for boxes, a stables, ken- 
pels, and “ grand stands.” Not the least in- 
teresting part of the work is an original com- 
manication from “ Nimrod,” on hanting-sta- 


bles. Many of our readers will find the book 
useful, 








A Concise Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, 
Roman, and Gothic Architecture, abridged 
Srom the fourth edition of the large work. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker, 1846. 

A snort time ago we spoke in terms of com- 

mendation, of the Oxford Glossary, and de- 

scribed its gradual increase in size as well as 
value. The cost was necessarily increased 
too, and we are therefore glad, for the sake 
of a large body of readers, who might desire 
to possess an suthentic book of reference on 
the subject, and yet not be sufficiently inter- 
ested to expend 21. 8s. for it, that the pnub- 
lisher has been led to issue this excellent 
abridgment at about one seventh of that sum. 
It is beautifully printed, and is illustrated by 
440 woodcuts. 





Correspondence. 


FORM OF CURB-STONES.—IRON DRAINS. 

Sin,—I admire the form of the curb-stone 
in your last number, but I think if it were made 
of cast-iron instead of stone, it would be more 
durable, would not be so liable to be fractured 
or injured by the traffic, and being perfectly 
smooth inside, would afford greater facilities 
for the free passage of the surface water, and 
the fluid sediment from the street. The upper 
surface of the curbing might be roughed, so as 
to prevent its being slippery to foot passengers. 
If iron culverts were adopted for sewers, they 
would be capable of oe a greater 
quantity of fluid than sewers of a similar 
capacity of the ordinary construction, in con- 
sequence of the friction and resistance fluid 
bodies experience in their passage over a rough 
and irregular surface, such as an invert of 
brickwork or masonry. 

Besides, sediment would not be so liable to 
accumulate in them. 

I have made culverts both of cast and 
wrought-iron, and I consider they can be 
economically, efficiently, and expeditiously con- 
structed.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., B. B. 

Merthyr Tydfil. 





DUTY ON BRICKS. 


Sirn,—I quite coincide with Mr. Nelson, in 
the view he has taken regarding the duty on 
bricks, as appeared by his letter in your journal 
of February 7th, and I have been anticipating 
some further notice would be taken of it, in 
accordance with his suggestion, that petitions 
to the legislature should immediately be pre- 
pared for its repeal, The importance of it 
must be more particularly felt at this time, by 
those, who from the favourable state of the 
weather and a prospect of its continuance, had 
commenced making bricks before the frosts of 
the past week, the occurrence of which has de- 
stroyed thousands, the loss thus occasioned being 
not only the labour, but the duty, which must 
be paid on them ; nothing can prove more the 
injustic¢ of the present system, and I do trust 
the matter will be taken up, and agitated by 
those most immediately concerned till it is re- 
pealed. I shall be happy to give my assist- 
ance and ©o-operation, in any plan for that 
purpose. I inclose my address with that view, 

And remain, Sir, &c., 
A Brickmaker, 

Isle of Wight, March 24th, 1846. 





VENEERED HANDRAILS. 


Sin,—I shall be glad if one of your Lon- 
don correspondents will give me a description 
of the method of making veneered handrails, 
which in Laxton’s price-book are said to be 
“a beautiful improvement in modern joinery, 
and to possess the following advantages :— 

“ No heading joint appears or is possible to 
be seen, no matter how long the rail. 

“They supersede the necessity of glueing 
up in thicknesses, and are much stronger.” 

I am, Sir, &c. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. A Jomver. 





Sarn or Arcaireorurat Booxs anp 
Prints.—Some of our readers may thank us 
for directing their attention to the sale of part 
of Mr. Britton’s library advertised in another 
part of the peper to take place on Monday 
and following days, at Mr. Fletcher’s room in 
Piccadilly. It embraces a large number of 
useful and important books and some excel- 
lent drawings, 





PAiscellanea, 


Wixvow Dvury.—Capt. Pechell (Brighton) 
has obtained an account (lately printed) of 
the amount of the crane gE in each 
of the last six years, as also the twelve 
towns Paying the largest amount of window 

fi results appear in the 


duty. 

first branch of the return, ending on the 5th 
April in each year :—In 1840, the duty was 
1,486,0232; in 1841, 1,774,6382.; in 1842, 
1,775,1512.; in 1843, 1,776,7892.; in 1844, 
1,786,514; and in 1845, 1,812,0352 ‘The 
twelve towns mentioned are Bath, Birming- 
ham, Brighton, Bristol, Cheltenham, Clifton, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Norwich, Plymouth, and York. The 
following sums appear for the year ending on 
the 5th April, opposite the towns stated :— 
21,722/., 10,7152, 16,1912, 14,9552, 7,2082., 
8,430/., 7,9991., 29,9297. 20,3842, 5,990/., 
6,5714., and 11,4842. It will be seen that the 
largest amount was paid by Liverpool (the 
eighth town), 29,929/.; and the smallest by 
Newcastle (the tenth), of 5,9907. 

A Caution to Carrenters, &e.—The 
origin of a most destructive fire that occurred 
last week at the University Printing Office, 
Edinburgh, has been traced to the following 
fact:—A carpenter, having occasion to bore 
some joists, for the purpose of putting through 
an iron bar to enhance the strength of an 
upper flat, used for so doing a red-hot iron, 
which ignited some portion of the adjoining 
wood-work. It appears, that a considerable 
time elapsed between the operation referred to 
and the ame out of the fire, but that 
during this period the presence of smoke had 
been observed heedlessly by some persons on 
the premises. 

Raitway Towns.—It is proposed, in con- 
nection with the Croydon Railway, to provide 
habitations for the working classes at Croydon, 
under the following plan:—Ten villages are 
to be built, containing in each 500 cottage 
residences, with seven persons to each cottage, 
so that each village will contain 35,000 inhabi- 
tants of workmen, and in the ten villages 
together, 350,000 people. One village will 
cover 500 acres. It is said the Croydon Com- 
pany, represented by Mr. Wilkinson, have 
entered into an agreement to allow the mem- 
bers of these villages to be carried the whole 
length of the Croydon Railway, ten miles and 
a-half, at three half-pence per head.— Surrey 
Advertiser. 

Raitway Grapients.—On the Hartlepool 
Railway there is a gradient of | in 34 for 14 
miles in extent. This railway is 12} miles 
long, and rises 450 feet in that distance. The 
traffic on this line is considerable, consisting 
of passengers, merchandise, and minerals, and 
the locomotive engines regularly ascend that 
severe incline, with from thirty-five to forty 
tons, at the rate of from twenty-five to thirty 
miles per hour. 

Suppiy or Warer, Bristor.—There are 
two schemes at present before Parliament for 
supplying Bristol and its neighbourhood with 
a plentiful supply of pure water. It will be 
remembered that the deficiency of water in this 
city was the subject of much comment by the 
Government Commissioners for inquiring into 
the sanatory state of large towns and populous 
districts. 

SrrRike AMONGST THESCOTCH QUARRIERS. 
—At the Marylebone vestry, on Saturday, 
Mr. Freeman, who contracted to supply the 

rish with 2,000 tons of granite, stated that 

e could not fulfil the contract under 600/. 
loss. This difficulty was imposed upon Mr. 
Freeman by a strike amongst the Scotch 
quarrymen. 

Squarine tHe Cincie.—A party is said to 
have died, leaving the sum of 100,000/. in trust, 
to the then Lord Chancellor, for the benefit of 
the individual who should clearly demonstrate 
the square of the circle; the interest, until the 
condition of the will is complied with, to be 
paid to one of the colleges at Cambridge. 

Woop Pavement.— The City Commis- 
sioners of Sewers decided last week, by forty 
votes to one, that Newgate-street should be 
yer with granite, and that the street should 

closed for that purpose for three weeks, 

Works or Livine Frenca Artists.— 
The anoual exhibition at the Louvre opened 
on the 16th ult. 2,500 works are exhibited and 
2,300 have been retarned, This is the seventy- 
ninth exhilition, 
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Socisry ov Anriquanies,—On Thursday 
night last, to ballot for the election of Mr. 
Vaux, who was blackballed a few weeks ago, 
there was an unusually strong muster of mem- 
bers, including many who have not shewn 
themselves for many, many, months. The 
numbers were ayes 87, noes 33 ; and the chair- 
man, Mr. Hallam declared him duly elected. 
There will be no meeting before the anni- 
versary,—the 23rd inst., when, as it much im- 
ports the welfare of the society, due considera- 
tion should be given to obtain an efficient 
council. : 

New History or Arcairecture.— The 
March number of Knight’s cheap “ Pictorial 
Gallery of Arts,” contains the commencement 
of an illustrated history of architecture. The 
current number brings it down to the Roman 
period, and affords a large amount of useful 
inform ation, 
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MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing week. 


Monpay, April 6. — Chemical (Society of 
Arts,) Adelphi, 8 vr... 


Tuespay, 7. — Civil Engineers, 25, Great | 


George-street, 8 P.m.; Linnean, Sobo-square, 
8 p.m. 

Wepnespay, 8.—Geological, Somerset House, 
8} p.m. ; Graphic, Thatched House Tavern, 8 p.m. ; 
Society of Arts, Adelphi, 8 p.m. ; Royal Literary 
Fund, 3 v.m. 

Taurspay, 9.—R. S. Literature, 4, St. Mar- 
tin’s-place, 4 P.M. 





NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 








At the s Head Inn, Loughton; Essex : 
teak, ash, elm, timber-trees, of extraordinary 
growth and quality, chiefly from 40 to 70 feet 


At the Angel Inn, Tunbridge, Kent : about 270 


oak trees. 
At the Swan Inn, Olney, Bucks: about 300 
st raight and clear oak timber trees, of very superior 


quality, varying from 50 to 250 feet in the trunk. 
At Garraway’s Coffee House, Cornhill: about 200 


At the Anchor Inn, Redbridge, Hants: several 
lots of splendid oak timber trees, now standing. 

At the Fleur-de-Lis Inn, Cranburne, Dorset : 318 
oak and ash timber trees, of large dimensions, and 
very sound. 

At Balance Wood, Helions Bumpstead, Essex : 
300 capital fir trees, of 40 years’ growth, and 100 
beech ditto. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘Ipswich Station, Competition.’’ — A corre- 
spondent wishes to know why the drawings of the 


| seventeen unsuccessful competitors are retained ? 


“W. J. N.'—-We will seek an opportunity to 
inapect the drawings. 

‘* A Subseriber.””— The joists may not be laid 
into the party-wall, The Act forbids, 

**A Young Carpenter.”"—-We do not know of 
an archilectural school in the vicinity of Regent- 
street. 

‘“‘ B. B.’” (Paternoster-row).—See page 87 of 
our last volume. 

“A. Z."-—~The suggestion shall be atiended 


| fo. 


** Sigma.”’ — The subscriber had no right to 


[We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office | Copy the drawings. We fear there is no legal 


to omit the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c., | 


are to be addressed. For the convenience of our readers, 

however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 

on application at the office of “The Builder,’’ 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden.} 

For the performance of sundry works required in 
the repairs and alterations of Tavistock Chapel, 
Broad-court, Drury-lane. 

For executing the works of the second division 
of the Waterford and Kilkenny Railway, being a 
distance of about 2} miles. 

For building sewers in Falcon-street, and Castle- 
street, Falcon-square, within the city of London. 


For the execution of a station, building, and other | 


works, at Ingatestone ; and also for an engine-shed, 
at Cambridge, for the Eastern Counties’ Railway 
Company. 

For the erection of the Blackheath Trinity Dis- 
trict Schools. 

For the building of a new workhouse at Ash- 
bourne, Derby. 

For rebuilding Shalford Charch, near Guildford. 

For maintenance of the permanent way between 
the Derby, Nottingham, and Rugby stations of the 
Midland Railway. 

For building a mansion and offices, at Exning 
Hall, Suffolk. 

For the erection of a building for the Sussex and 
Brighton Eye Infirmary. 

For the erection of a concrete wall on Brighton 
Beach, between the eastern end of the Western 
Esplanade and West-street. 

For pulling down and rebuilding the parish 
church of South Fambridge, near Rochford, Essex. 

For the erection of the station-houses and gate- 
lodges on the Lynn and Dereham Railway. 

For the erection of station-bouses and gate-lodges 
upon contract No. 1, on the Lynn and Ely Rail- 
way. 

eee 


COMPETITION. 


The directors of the Church of England cemetery, 
Birmingham, are ready to receive designs for the 
laying out and ornamenting their grounds at War- 
stone, and also for the erection of a chapel, en- 
trance-lodge, &c, Buildings in the Saxon or Gothic 
styles will be preferred. A premium of twenty 
guineas will be given for the design most approved 
of, and one of ten guineas for the second. 


tt 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION. 


At the Sperk House, Dean Forest, Gloucester- 
shire: a very large assortment of oak timber trees. 

At Sheering Hall Farm, Essex : 150 fine ash 
and elm timber trees, of excellent quality and large 
dimensions. 

At Bampton Wood, Cambridge : shout 400 very 
good oak timber trees, a few double-tall oaks and 


At Great Hadham, Herts: 110 capital oak tim- 
ber-trees, 11 fine ash, 15 elm, and upwards of 600 
excellent larch fir trees, 





remedy. 

“R. L.”—The inquiry is too vague for us to 
reply to. 

“* B, B.”’—Thanks. 

‘“«M. B.”’—Declined with thanks. 

‘* Delta.””— For particulars respecting the 
Church of England Cemetery at Birmingham ; 
address C. Couchman, Esq., Surveyor, Waterloo- 
street, Birmingham. 

“J. L.,” “W. G. Lock.” — Next week. 

Received: **T. W.,’’ “Member of the Profes- 
sion,” ‘‘ Fair Play,”’ “‘ A. Alder,”?’ T. W. J.,”’ 
‘*Dolman’s Magazine,’” for April; ‘* Old Eng- 
land’s Worthies,’”’ Part If (Knight); “The Law 
and Practice of Patents,’ by S. Billing, Barrister 
at Law, and Alex. Prince (Benning, Fleet-street) ; 
“* The Archeological Journal’ for March (Long- 
man and Co., London). 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


FIRE BRICKS. 


W WARD, Honduras Wharf, Bank- 
@ side, and St. Michael’s-alley, Cornhill, has just 
landed a large quantity of bis very superior manufactured 
Fire Bricks, of Stourbridge, Welsh, and Newcastle. Prices 
— low. ae soamrsied made for the East and Weert Indies, 

c., with the greatest promptress, Gas companies, i 
neers, builders, and an henge consumers supplied from a 
in the river at a much lower price. A very large stock on 
hand of Bricks, Lamps, Tiles, and Clays. 

River sand and gravel by freight to any wharf and dock. 


| capitate OF THE SOCIETY OF 
MASTER CARPENTERS. 
The humble Petition of the Society of Master 
Sheweth,—That your Petitioners afe ex! 
i — of almost every iat rate, and = 
inci within the range of the present Buildings Bi 
the 7h & sth masons oa ef th Bill through Parliamen 
n: is t, 
your Petitionsrs from time to time suggested such altera- 
tions and improvements in the said Bill as appeared to your 
Petiti dient and useful as to its provisions and 
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Se peathe Seede bs eam seas 
its 
in its administration. Your Pouinans Gases beahay 
a the wheloof the promnt Balltings SUL Gate & 
sth Vic., ¢ 84, and that the same may be altered, revised, 
or repealed, as may seem to your honourable House to be 
Seedmune tid ce ce ee 
themselves or their counsel, be heard at the bar of your 
ourable House.—And your Petitioners will ever , fee. 
er ae Oe 

HUGH BIERS, President. 

Dated this 12th"March, 1946. 
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Se a one 
Sp diateabadnmasbamiets didsaatse ite. cnisces 





Now ready, in 5 ee eS eae 
‘ bound m roan, with edges, and s 
Pocket Edition of . 





RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
VENTILATION of GAS-LIGHTS, by J. 0. N. 
RUTTER, F.R.A.3. 


The of this is to assist in 
cnthannte outa reunaeaios 
why rh, me y ae it can be effected 

op to the Author 
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This little book (of which 46,000 have been sold), is 
Gas Companies, and 


for gratuitous 
the Manufacturers of Fittings and other Gas Apparatus. 





HOLBORN AND FINSBURY SEWERS, MIDDLESEX. 


HE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS 

for the LIMITS NOTICE, that their Office, 

Hatton Garden, is open of Ten and 
, where information can be obtained (gratis) by 

about to Purchase or Rent Houses or Property, or take Land 

for Building purposes, of the situation and level of the 

which they recommend per ama the 
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district under of this Court, drained by water- 
courses falling into the river Thames, between the city 
London and Fulham. 

hereby give notice, that by an Act 
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no eee eam 
RTER’S CORRUGATED, and PA- 
GALVANIZED IRON ROOFING Works, 
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PATENT GALVANISED TINNED IRON, 
(MOREWOOD AND ROGERS’ PROCESS.) 


RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
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and funnel pipe, cisterns and water. 
Pagan 6 feet met ngadid deg 
ide, Qos, to any required weight foot 
had either plain or cieaguel. a ; 
apply te C LES GELL, Junior, No. 5, Quiek- 
<a Gn slghass snpueatitg af eatetalee Socks 

ili extensive works 
already done can be had. 
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QIUIR WILLIAM BURNETT’S PATENT 
for the Preservation of Timber, Canvas, Cordage, Cot- 


ton, Woollen, &c., from Decay. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


ates ood So to be Selig ond Googly yennteeted & 
the metallic {have found it in the centre of « large 


ren coh abhous’ very soluble, does not leave the wood 
ily when to the weather, or buried in dry or damp 

+ Itdoes not come to the surface of the wood by effior- 
essence, like the crystellizable salts. I have no doubt, indeed, 
that the greater part of the salts will remain in the wood for 
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THE BUILDER. 


PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 
3 LWAYS8 ON SALE, a LARGE AS- 
of DRY PREPARED FLOOR- 
: NG BOARDS and MATCHED BOARDING of al 
= Finck Ro 1p inch tach, Mongh Boarding for Fists. 
< 
TIMBER, DEALS, OAK £ PLANKS, SCANTLINGS, 
zai st CLEAVE’S Timber Yard, Smith-street, 





PREPARED FLOORING BOARUS 
LWAYS ON SALE at A. ROSLING’S, 
a large stock of Floor Boards of every 


PS een toy Bes tae She bs Coase oe 

such advantageous time, a ensure py Be these 

favours and approhation. 

DRUCE’S No. 2, WHARF, late Paradise-whart, Cheisea. 

THE TRADE.—Parties desirous of 

delivering Timber Deals, Stone, Bricks, or any other 

"fF ri will find ities of Wharfage 
i. ic. ”. ’ 

Cranage, or Delivery, odie abo. 

a gad i Po lp ig 











PLANING 
MACHINERY, 


MUIR‘'S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 
So of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 
S and BATTENS, &c. Sawn F the most 


prota Boards, &e., atched, and 
‘Bras Sucbosvece apne: a paethangy dred dh ondorya = 
the Thames by the cant Gane fetched from 


the docks and carted home free of ore. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
_ Saw Millis, 





HE GENERAL WOOD CUTTING 
COMPANY, TIMBER and DEAL SAWING and 
PLANING MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, near Water- 
loo-bridge.—SA WING in all its branches executed with the 


greatest ion and despatch. PLANING by the most 

spproved Machinery, reducing the Boards to 4 width 
ess, grooving or matching wi satovinting 
The operation economizes time, money, 


material. 
SAW MILLS. 


Grand Surrey Canal and Commercial Sawing and Planing 
Mills, near Plough Bridge, Rotherhithe, immediately ad- 
joining the East Country and Commercial Docks, on the 
hanks of the Surrey Canal, commun with the Thames, 

ab Wer een MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, 

yey G-CASE MAKERS, Consumers - thin 

Staff, Trade in general, are re pits informed 

that these capacious and convenient SAW MII.LS will re- 

sume work in a few days, 





a undergone a com re. 
ization in its SAWINGan na A age ge NERY, | 


New cg: sect. waged wer opheing old ones), the 
engines thoroughly ps the working order, with in- 
creased speed, and all done under the direction and - 


tion of eminent engineers, enabling the Proprietors, by thei 
d com, 





ears, when for railway sleepers or such purp 

This may be of material uence when the wood is ex- 

to the attacks of insects, such as the white ant in India, 

ee eee repelled by the poisonous metallic 

t. 

* After being long macerated in cold water, or even boiled 

in water, thin chips of the prepared wood retain a sensible 

of the oxide of sinc; which I confirmed by Mr. 

‘oplis’s test, and observing that the wood can be permanently 
yed from bei with a metallic mordant 


a bein 

gi, hove no doubt, observations made during 
several years, of the valuable ive qualities of the 
scjution of of as applied in Sir. W. Burnett’s 


and destroy ability, and prevent the tendency 
we ) > it contains, by 
entering chemical with them. 
(Si ) “THOMAS GRAHAM," 
“* University October, 1845, 
From Baanps and Coorgn. 
** London, 4th November, 1845. 


* Sig,—We have this day again examined the specimens 
soy nye cores 


is date. 
“We are now enabled satisfactorily to corroborate the 
favourable in our . The 
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power, to com with, and te as large a 
quantity of work as on, SAW MILLS of their size in the 
metropolis, with the utmost , and in first-rate style, 
UPON THE MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 

‘The machinery consists of SIX FRAMES (two of which 
will saw 30 inches deep), one Planing and Grooving Machine. 
Guo Veneer Bow, Ons Beslo-heesl Masbinn, gad several 
Cireular Saw Benches. , 
siete dinien akan te lead er ee, 

cut in for y 
being the nearest SAW MILLS to the principal docks. 

Spacious water, and high road frontage, with an extensive 
WHARF and SHEDS for piling deals, &c. 

For the convenience of the trade, &c., at the west end of 
London and its vicinity, all orders sent to 

aarey JACOBS, *. SURREY-STREET, 
will be immediately attended to. For cards, and list of 
Bion, ! wire at the office of ‘The Builder,’’ and at the 

AW MILLS, 

These SAW MILLS are but five minutes’ walk from the 
Commercial Docks Pier. The Woolwich, Diamond-Funnel, 

ich Company’s Steam-boats, to and from 
the west end and city, call at the Thames Tunnel and Com- 
times 











TO GRAINERS. 
HE Inventor, in introducing this Newly- 
discovered Liquid to the Trade, peg Aaya te men- 


tion, that for some time past his attention has been drawn 

te the M an article of this description ; and 

he can now with : safely rec 

this as of Rose- 

Retail t'Bo. % Quesa’s-coart, Holbore, Dey 
il at No. 3, *s-court, opposite to 

and Martin’s. 





ALLIs’s PATENT LIQUID WOOD 


KNOTTING. — This discovered Liquid 
Wallis have 


eee ee ete ee 
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Galleries, the Pulpit, &c., it is advantageous. 
Prepared by HENRY STEP ENS, and may be obtained 
54, Stamford-street ; of 





ERMANENT WOOD STAIN.—The 
extraordinary properties of this composition have led 
ite extensive by Architects, Builders, and 
Furniture Manufacturers. It calls forth with magical effect, 
the hitherto almost unknown veining of English Woods, 
iving to various kinds, the rich hues of ANTIQUE OAK, 
KOSEWOOD, and MAHOGANY. Its value for Churches 
and other Buildings is inestimable, for its application to 
Deal, or other a woods, su the use of 
Oak, which is so y in itself, and doubly so in the labour 
required in ing it. This Stain has 
with the most sati for i 
peerone aelyetinn. + wet Pay ct Sg is therefore invaluable in 
restoring or repairing oak furniture or carvings. Ano- 
ey im rent en's by this composition, is 
i an tie , rendering it a preventive 
of decay from Dry-Rot, and other causes. Prepared and 
sold only by the Inventor, W. L. SMITH, Chemist, St. 
Stephen’s Plain, Norwich, who has various Specimens for 


N. B.— None is genuine withont the Inventor’s Signature 
upon each label, and his name and the words “ Wood 
Stain’ on the seal over the cork. 

Senten Agestonlinmy. & and Park, 23 & 24, 
Fish Street Hill, near London Bridge, London. The Pro- 
prietor has received numerous Testimonials from which are 
selected the following :— 

Chapel Field Grove, Norwich, Oct. 31st, 1845. 

Dear Sia.—I baye much pleasure in complying with 
your request for a testimonial to the merits of your “ Pzx- 
MANENT Woop Stain.’ The composition has now been 
very extensively used under my superimtendence, anc there- 
fore I am the more confident in recommending it as the 
most effectual, durable, and economical stain for all kinds 
of wood that I have ever met with. In addition to its 
power of embellishing deal, elm, &c., 1 have recently proved 
it to have the most sati effect in givi 
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Cathedral.—I am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 

Joun Brown, Architect & Surveyor 
to the County of Norfolk, and to 
the Dean and Chapter of Norwich. 

To Mr. W. L. Smith, Chensist, Norwich. 

Severn Improvement Office, Upton, 
November 3rd, 1845. 

S1a,—In answer to your application to me for a testimuny 
in favour of your Wood Stain, having seen it extensively used 
by Mr. Brown in his new churches, and also its effect upon 
i of wood, I have no hesitation in expres- 
ini its qualities. It brings out 


tinguishable rosewood. Its application @ very 
: , and as farasi can judge of its properties, 
it bas decidedly a preservative tendency.—-l am, Sir, your 
ient servant, GEO. EDWARDs, 
Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 
To Mr. W. L. Smith, Chemist, Norwich. 
Ipswich, 8th November, 1845, Major’s Corner, 


aes St. Margaret’s set 

Siz,— in recommending 

Stain, which i iatc ons te cheat tee ven tla bad ia co 

park ae tne auinae so. ne and rer 
in i renovating 

the intenor of churches, I beg to state that I have used it in 

the following places :— 


if 


Levington chureb, do. | oe A 
and many ee ee in the vicinity of Ipswich. — 
To Mr. W.L. Smith, HENRY RINGHAM, Carver, &e. 
Chemist, St. Stephen’s Plain, Norwich. 
NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 
Or: for PATENTS of INVEN- 


Sand REGISTRATIONS of DESIGNS, 14, 
LINCOLN’S-INN-FLELDS.— The Instructions 
information 
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